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; i^apresentatiTe of fervica intagration projacts* \ Rather , they are foafc* 
' diverse examples of expansion from a single categorical prograa 
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NTR0DUCTION AND SUMMARY 



since the mid 1l960's, Increasinp ernphasis has been^lacid,on the concept of lntagratln|^ 
human services to respond to client nseBa. ' '.h^ eaH«rai State and local levels 

The impetus for service Integration' has come from the F?^?"^ .^t^^S • 
of government and from private hurt^n services Y'dar^T^i* Fe^'^^^* 
through loglslativi proposals (e.g. the^Hted Services Ac^ fund ngotng^^"^ 

research and demonstration proieots. mdm ^^^^^^^^^^'^^aSm 
coordination of planning and service delivery in^tne various legislative approaches 

to human service fevenu^sharlng. _ ™ «««m9tif sttamot to meet' 

The State and local push often grew from the much more P^«8«r^*'|,,^ ^JJP* • 
increasedservlce demand and rising costs^for service provision by better utilizing 

Services Integration has ranged from the expansion of s^"B « f J^S^^^'^P™^ 
through-contracts for services or referral agrMman^ 

human services aiencies in a single compreh#ns ve serv ce ^^'Sino whh a fcategorlcat . 
' This report fcscuses on one method of services Integration . . . starting with » jategonca. 
fuSng lod p og^lm base which Is expanded to integrflte oo"'P'«f«"^S^ed nllT^se 
resoSlls Into k camprehenilve service packager. The four projects examined In this case 

stuay lllustratei tly} following Initial oategorleal bas^ 

. Communn^ mental health services. Primarily limited to^unwH Juveniles referred 

bv a luvenlle court (East Central Kansas Mental Health Center) ■ 
. jJ^Sana Lily couniellng in a community s^ing (Brooklyn F^lly Rtoeptlon 

- # SiiUl elementary and secondary e^ ; ' 

Em^oySEatlon and testing for'handicapped (Atlanta Rehabliitatlon Center), 
iflch of the four projects adopted the goal of integrating services and facilities to respond 

""Sc^lSctlS:^ wiSf^^^ categorical base and « BP-'Uf A-;^^* * 
p£^ time, othlr programs or services ware added. Thej^^.^Weflra^^P| 
initial categorical program included an expansion In programs serv ce^ inSldn 
alcaflelMds, geographic areas, and facilities. The degree^an^pace d^ntegratlon . 
efforts differed according to the goals of the original prolect and the atability = 
and level of funding. " • ; . 
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■FROM CATE"G0RICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED FROQRAMSr FOUR LOCAl APPROACHES 

Although the basic themei of servlceslntegrption and expansion were similar In the four 
projeets, tft^e were distinct differences In the method of integration and operation. ' ^ 
These differant approaches are described to identify key factors which affected thp ^ 
Integration and expansion of iervicei and reiources. ' ' ' ' ' " . ' 



TABLf 1 



gyfflminf.Qf Fsur Sshflee Ihfe gratlonProlec^^^ Servlees, Clients and Agtrftlet Affiliated with Pmm$ 



PRDJEGT 



SERVICES 



CLIiNTS 



East Central Kansas 
Mental Health 
Ctntir 



Dlagnosii, evaluitio^n, 
teitingp counseling, 
partial toipitallzation, 
24'hour ^mergenGy, 
Inpatient eare, alcohDl/ 
drug abuse eonsultatlan, 
community education, 
resiarehj icraenlng for 
hospital admission 



All, Inltfally eentersd 
on juvenile offenders 



iethleham Community 
= Edueatlon Project , 



r 



Health screening, social - AM 
service/health referral, 
recreation, suppieniental 
education, traditional 
tidueatlon. job counseling 
eldorly services (hot 
meals and referrai) 



Family Reception' 
Center 



PiyGholQgical/ 
psychiatric teoting, . 
juvenile evaluation, 
group/ Individual .counseN 
ing, crash pad residence, 
referral 

•*Mlni School 
. **Ghildren and * 
Youth Development 
Services 
*• Group Ho ma* 



Family, especially 
Juveniles 



Atlanta Rehabilitation 
Center 



Testing, evaluation. Job 
frainl^g, psychological/ 
psychiatric/medioal 
testing, sheltered work- 
shop, referrar 
(employment, health, 
socfail) 



Handicapped and 
elderly 



••%"n!L°"M* ' Mntraotual ralflUonaflip foe fundlnfl, staff, or other aflrvlces. 
Spin-off programs not dlrscSly under tho Family RBooption Center. ' 
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LINKAQHS 



"Neighboring community 

mental health center, 
*SIk affiliate counties 
*State psychiatric hospital 
* * Local bQSplta! 
Juvenile pourt ■ 
AssoQiatJon for Retarded 

Children 
Police, Private ^hyslclanSi 
Youth, Center, Clergy - 



' City of Bethlehem 
Northampfon County 
Board of iducation 
United Fund 
f astern Michigan 

University 
Public/prlvate social 
service agencies 



Department of Public 
^ Welfare 
* Board of Education 
Police, Clergy, Publly/ 
' private servica agencies 
Social Clubi (Lions)^ 
YMCA, Block Associations 



w'Dept, of Labor 
Urban League^'' 
County Welfare 
Oepartments 
Coupty Health ... 
' Apartments " ' 
^Hospital ^ 
•Technical School 
^^Communlty Mentah 

Health Centar 
• *Board of tdueatlon ' 
Private, physicians 
Numerou/ State Health 

and SociaJ Service 

Departments 



' * i ■ ' INTRODUCTION. AND .SUMMARY 

EMh proieons described In depth in the case studies; The fobr projects ^^"^ ^ ' 
sele^ted^wVed upon any stt of criteria to ensure that trtey are typica reprwenta^ve of 
service Integration proleets. Rather, they are four diverse examples e^^pansion from 
^fno e cateforicil program base. The conclusions drawn from the analysis may. thereforo.. 
S^ zliloliihersen^ice integration projects, Th^^ 

som#lnsight to persons Invalved In projects with a single, categoncal onen at.on who seek 
to expand and Integrate additional services and resources. Also, the ^'^^.^^ 
analysis may assistriocal, regional and State human service planners to approach service 
Integration from existing services rather than, or In addition to, the multi-servlce, • 
eomprehensive reslructuring of the serviQWystem. na»hiahom,Araa 
The four case studies, the tot Cent^naas Mtntal H«lth Center t^^thleje^^^^^^ 
Community Education Projtct. the Family Reception Center, and the ^^'^^^f J®^.^^ '^f °" , 
Center, provide the basis for a discyisslon on service mtegration from^a categoncal or 
program base. Each of the projects studied has successfully expanded from a single - . , 
categorical -service or client bpse and is currently offering a host of hurnan w^^^f ■ . 
Theluccess of each pmject can be measured pot only on meetmS the fcllent s multitude 
of needs but also In the linking of agencies to provide complementary slices. _ 
Table 1 Illustrates for each project the service8,,clitnts, and Imkage^with other human 

^^To''lMt«in1**e reader with the major factors of theifour integration projects, they are 
compared in the following chapters. First, the initial focus oftaoh pro^ I^P^S ^Sd the 
The reasons for IniUation; how they were organlied and funded; ^^^^^^P^^;^ 
approach to program expanaion are discussed. Then, the nature and ev^f °!.^^^^^ 
fui^ing oteach project are described In relation to the of growth. The wpe^^^^^^ 
of the project developers In obtaining, maintaining and expandmg their fmaneial bases . 
provide the reader insight Into the role finances play '" service integration. _ _ _ 

Although the projedt, range in slie and o^saniiational structure. from Mlv^^n^ 
rhulti-purpoae State human service, umtoella. agency to a Pr'vate. nonprpfij ^^^^^ 
aommon components either asslstea thelntegration of services °'f^^^^^. 
operation. Faoilitators, fluch as stfong leadership, staff ^^^^^^'^^^f^^'^^^^g 
wceptiyity are discussed. Other administrative factors. suoh as a lack of a legal aoverning 
board which Wnder the service Integration efforts , 

PROJECT SUMMARliS . 

EAST fiENTRAL KANSAS MiNTAL HEALTH CINTIR. , In 1980. a 0^?"? pfKaoiM ^ . 
residents succeeded in their efforts to gain State enabling legisjatlon fo^wmmun.ty mental 
health centerB. Subsequently, the East Central Kansas Mental ^^^ff J".., ,^ 
\ established in imporl«aa a.non-proflt corporation and was supported by a .25 mill levy , , 
appropriated by the Lyon County Board of Commissioners. . ^ . ^ 

■ JSlttfouflh the originators of the Center envlsionf d a wide range of ment^al heal ^ services,, 
limited staff (initially, a part-time psychiatric social worker) confined the Cent^j^o _ ^ 
consyltation with the locai proffale (Juvenile} judge to enable appropriate placement pf 
juveniles. In addition, counseling services were offered on a limited basis.^^ _ _ cantar's 
AffMiation agreements ^ith adjacent counties permitted gradual expansion of the cenierj 
financial base, number and.types of staff, geographic arw.; and clienteles _ ^..^uatelv 
By 1974 it was apparent to staff and local residents that the Center could not adequately 
deliver a broad-Vange of mentil health services. The lack °^ ^J^nts 
forced the Center Director to seek Federat funds. To comply with Federal requirements, , 
the Center had to expand its target area and facilities. 
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FROM CATEGORICAL SlRVldiS TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES 

Affiliation agreemei'its*ith anothtr mental health center and a ibcil hospital, and the 
Federal staffing .grant made It pMslble for the East Central Kansas Mental HealthjCsnter to 
Integrate partial hospitalizatifin, hi-patient, ar^ emergency 24-hour treatment, with a 
. broad ipectrum of complementary mental health services including community education, 
» evaluation, and specialized counseling. . 
During a ptrlod of 1 5 years, the Center's services wire transformtd from part-time, 
criiis-orienteg consultation (primarily Juveniles) to full-time comprehensive mental health 
treatment The strength, of the project rests on the stability of its initial funding and the 
incremental addition of staff and services. After functioning as a cohesive unit and after , 
exerlmg a strong influence on the community, the Center experienced a smooth expansion 
m area, clients, and staff whtTe Integrating additional services and faclHties 
_BlTHLEHfM COMMUNITY IDUpATION PROJECT. The Bethlehem Community 
Education Project evolved froffi a traditional elementary and secondary education program. 
Rf cognizmg the low utillzatlo/i of school facilities ind the duplication of services, the City, 
County, Sch^l Board, and United Fund developed a community education concept thar 
- integrated existing educational programs and facilities with social and health services, 
recreation prograrns, and supplemental educational couiaes. 

Four schools were chosen to house the.Community .Education Project beSause of their 
specialized facilities (e.g., cafeteria, auto mechanics shop, gymnasium, baseball field). 
\m schools designated Neighborhood Centers were located in four quadrants of 
Bethlehem which were identifiable nelghborhdods. 

The availability of local resources (augmented'by long-term Pederal block grants) 
enabled the proposers of the Community Education Projtot to transform the four schoprs ' 
from typical six-hour, five-day/week youth facilities into eleven-hour,' seven-day/week 
bustling activity centers for all ages. , ■ % 

The strong commitment of the City and Countyi- governments, School Board; and Uhlted' 
Fund to the project prevei^ted mariy start-up problems characterfstic of newly 
integrated projects. . ^ 

; IROOKLYN FAMILV RECiPTlON ClNTiR, The Brooklyn Family Receptidn Center is 
a multi-service ^ighborhood facility which evolved from a juvenile evaluatlon-counsellhg ' 
c^enter. Establisffed in-1972 to offer juvenile court Intefvontlon at the community love), 

jhe focus of the Center expanded fls a result of additional needs identified by 
staff apd clients. 

Currently, In addition tolhe Family Reception Center, the Sistii^ of the Good Shepherd- 
operate the following programff in adjacent buildings: 
• Mini School which offers alternative education: 

. • A Children and Youth Development Services program which established a network of 
. public and private youth-related resources; and 
•.A group home. 

•By integrating these programs with the counseling, soisiallzation, legal advocacy, 
psychologioal/psychiatric testing and referral services of the Center, the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd are" able to provide communlty-based complementary services for • - 
the entire family. ,. , • 

Sb-ong community participation in program design, hts resulted In a high utlirzatlon of 
services., An unstable financial base on the other hand, has generated Jnany problpms. 
Typically, the Center Director must scramble for funds from numerous sources and often 
programs must be geared toward the program scope or restrictions of the grant, this 
haphazard financial situation has resulted in sporadic, short-term.plannlng and program 
implementation. It can be hypothesized that long-term, stable, open-ended grants would 
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■ ' . * INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY\ 

ehible the Sisters qf the Good Shepherd to develop comprehensive long-term plans to mitt 
th^ many needs of Park Slope residents, ^' , * • 

ATLANTA ftlHABILlTATlON Cf NTIR. Originally a pilot project for employment - 
evaluation and'testing, the Atlanta Rehabilitation Center was Initiated in 1965 through an 
Office of Economic Opportunity grant. Previously, numerous public and'private strvlce 
agencies (e.g., county welfare departments, State Department of Labor, Atlanta Urban . . 
League, ffnd a public hospital) had provided limited evaluation. These agencies recogniied 
that such duplicate and fragmented evaluation was not adequate to meet the needs of 
their clients. Therefore, the Atlanta Rehabilitation Center was established to accept 
reffifrals from these agencies and to provide comprehensive employment 
evaluation services. ■ 

Although the Center was operating on a time-limited demonstration grant, the- program 
developers and operating agency (the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitatton) w^ere , 
not prepared to assume financial responsibility when the FedBrai grant ended. 

After a resource identlflcalton trip to Washington, thrfaoilUy operators were successful 
in joining several small categorical grants and limited State appropriation to enable 
continuation of the Center. Following transition to a State- facility, the Center expanded 
services to include job counseling and referral and workshop training. 

Although the piecemeal funding approach created some operational problems, the Center 
is now operating effectively durt to the efforts of the Director arid other State 
administrators and the good rapport with service agencies. 

FACTORS FACILITATING SERVICES INTEGRATION 

An analysis of the four projects studied indicates that many factors including funding, - 
project philosophy, operation and staffing patterns, and community climate are important to 
the expansion of servic'e delivery. ^ 

Among the factors identified in the case projects as most conducive to facilitating 

services integration are: , 

• Stable, adequate funding; ' , ' ■ ^. ■ , . 

• A strong project director who can mobilize resources, ^erga conflicting opinions or 
groups, plan effectively, and relate to a broad cross-section pf community residents, 
leaders, and service providers; . j i- 

• Community receptivity to the need for services and the desire to effectively deliver 
services through an integrated mechanism; - * /o ^ » 

• An administrative structure which aliow^s an individual (director) or group (Board ot 
Directors) to plan and implement programs; . > 

• A staff which exhibits a strong desire to increase service delivery effectiveness 
through services integration; and . / . . ' 

• Long term planning which, considers project goals or purpose, methods to integrate 
service delivery (e.g., case coriterence; single funding source, etc.), and current 
and future funding sources. 

Funding seems to be the major determinant to services Integration, The amount and type 
. of funding shapes the initial implenrientation and integration of services. 

Projects such as the East Central Mental Health Center and the Famliy Reception Center, 
which began with small funding bases, grew In smaH Increments, On the other hand, the 
Bethlehem Community Education Project and Atlanta Rehabilitation Center we re .Initiated on 
a large scale with large sums of money. In addition, projects like the Family Reception 
Center, which rely on short-term demonstration grants, must frequently change programs, 
thus reducing the possibility of long range planning and servlde oontinuation. 
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- FROM CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES 

' Other factorSi such is m strong Director and dedieattd, qualified staff, can mitigate the 
problems ©hcount|ired with short-tirm or inadtquate funTdlng.^mmuhity rtceptlvityj 
which .assists !n implamentation of a aervices Integration projeot, setmi to be less ^ ^'^ 

■ Important in the sniiooth operation of a projeot than an sdminisfrative structure which . 

• allows an Individual or governing group to make and Gar/y out decisions. 

A cemprehenplve and long-range plan will assist |hf proposers of an integration project 
to Identify key factors to a successful operafton and'wrti hopefully provide a framework 

/for the project admlnI|trators (Director, Board, and staff)/The absencQ of a detailed plan 
at the beginning of the services Integration will probably result In administrative or funding 
.problems,, HQwaverj an able administrator and staff could partially, diminish the effects 
of a lack of prior placing, ^ / 

To ^sist the ljuman sen/lBe plannerp provider, or administrator contefnplatlnfl a services 
Integration effort, the four' case, studies describe In detail the process of services ^ 
Integration. By reading the case studies the person contemplating a services Integration ^ 
project will become familiar with the positive and negative factors of such an undertaking. 
HopefuHy, the discussions ir^- the case studies will hpip the reader avoid similar pitfalls 
and emulate the successes of the four projects studied, . 

' For the person who desires to coordinate a siffole service or program with another * 
program, the first case study involving the East Central Kansas Mental Health Center will be 
partlcu*arly helpfuL The method of'increasing the geographic delivery area (and hence 
number of clients) through affiliation agreem^ts vvjth adjacent County' Boards of 
Commissioners might be of special interest to theTeaden In addition, the neeessift' qf . 
expanding facilities in the face of an Inability to consiruct new specialized facilities (e.g., 
for hospltalizatibn)^ Is common to many service providers. However, the reader can learn 
how the last Central Center surmounted this problem through affiliation agreements with 
a locfll, hospital to allow a portion of that facility to hoflfse the In-patient treatment servicis/ 

The description of the Bethlehem Area Community Education Project, should assist* 
persons desiring to integrate services provided by numerous human semces agencies* 
Of particular aid to the reader ii the discussion on the multi-agency Community Education 
,Cammisslpn, which was organized 4o provide overall administration of the Project. 
The problems associated with the'lack of real power within this group should caution ^ 
services integration proposers to consider the'beit administrative structure for their project. 

The scarcity of stable, open-ended funding could obstruct a proposed services . 
Integration project. Readers faced with this dilemma should gain Insfghts frorrirthe financial 
resource process undertaken by the Director of the Family Reception Center, discussed 
^the third.case study. This base study also amplifies the role of Idehtification of 
^^weds In the seivices integration process. , ' 

If an individual desires to Integrate services at-^a Stat© departmental level, the fourth case 
study, Atlanta Rehabilitation Center, should provide guidance. The importance of 
long-term planning (Bspeclally in the area of funding) Is also Illustrated, 

An analysis. of one case study, or a comparison of two or more projects, wllf hopefully 
assist the human services planner and practitioner In planning and Implementing a 
successful services Integration project. The difference in scali and scope .of the case 
studies shouia help the implementor.of a small scale, narrowly focused project or a large 
scale project, , / 
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COMPARISOM OF PROGRA 
DEVELOPMENT 

' Project rationales, such as response to a service need or better utilization of services and 
facilities, were the major determinants of program initiation, organization, operation and 
subsequent expansion. The projecfs studied exhibited differences in implementation 
dnd operation including services p/ovided, the pace and sequence of'expansion, the type ^. 
of expansion, and the stability of programs and funding. Each of these factors is described 
In- this section. Funding is presented in this seotlon but discussed In detail later.on. 

^ROJiCT INITIATION 

• Ttie reasons for the initiation of these four projects greatly influenced how they were ■ ■ 
organized, the level of funding and services, and the approach to program growth , • 
and developrnent. , ■ • • 

The inmal impetus for the four projects followed .the theme of meeting an identified'-, 
community need by initiating or expanding aervlces.and existing facilities. There were . 
significant differences as to whether the motivation wis to design a new program to ' • - _ 
alleviate a need or to consolidate existing services or programs. . ; 

\r\ two cases, Bethlehem and*'Atlanta, the focal point for services Integration was to use 
existing resourceimore efficiently and eliminate dupllcattbn of-programs. These reforms, 
\n turn, benefited the client populaftlon. Both of these projects.started with a rarge, 
relatively stable fundLng and resource base and achieved high leyels of initial expansion by 
integrating available services and resources. In Bethlehem, trte basic service locations 
were existing school facilities th'at'were oply being operated during school hours. In Atlanta,, 
"a service that .was handled separately oh; a f'ragmerited basis by a numbed of agencies 
was consolidated Into one well-equipped and well-funded faclllty'tO'provlde ' • 
comprehensive evaluation services. • *■ • » 

In the other two cases, Brooklyn and Emporia, the-focus wag on generatlng program^ to 
meet identified needs. The Initiative for, the program was not from public agencies but 
'from the community, (i.e., private citizens and church groups). The programs were not,-, 
initially funded on a large scale and grew at a nnoderate and careful rate. The pace of - 
•growth was ■largely a function b^the level of funding and the community acceptance of the 
new prograips. In^ both cases, the prOgram.evo'lutlon was,shaped by the Idehtlfication of . 
additional needs of the original client group, ' • 
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"^^"^ KANSAS 



of the East Central Kansas Mental. Health Center, a clear need for cormnurtlV : 
i^s:j??,-mftntrti hos^ifrh c.«K^,l™ ^«.r.^v^»* K..* services or facilities existed io mmt 

I services as well as the In^^ : 
the ^tate niehtal hospitals or eviluate - 

-n--^^--^-^' ' ■ - Central Kansas Mental Health dehtep; : ' ^ 

Ipfe- V™® ^^'^^^^ ' ' u 




I 



Mental Health Center was Initiate* In4^^ 
I^J;^! ;;^;;P^^^^ formed a coalitlbn to ibbblf for State legislative iyppbrtrfbr com . 

Ife i^c^i^hf?^^^^^ Fojibwfng the passage of enabling^^ ' 

|:u^?? ' :W??>stablished with^ a board bf directors qomposed bf .flve citlzeTis-of the couoty. 
^fev^''^?^^^"^' staff, including a psybhlatrlc^clal; worker (counselo part-time 

and psychlatrli^was hired to proyide mental.h^a|rt ' ,V ■ 

i^r^?^^^^^^'^^ v^^^ s^^^tees Included Indlvidu^ran^ group CQunM^^ — 
00^^' ^^^^^^ potential pdmfaalonf to the Stete Mental Heal,th^Hesp|taiyThe e services 

in.scope as originally erivlsloned^^rhe lhUlal fundlng tor the mental health cen^^^ 
jif : primarily provided by a cou^ity tax' levy of .25 mill supplemented, by-fM^ 

This was subsequently revise^ to .5 mill and supplemented^Jby a similar levy. In adjace^ 
g> counties:wblch wire added to the project. Major e^cpanslon QCcurred In 19T4 when a : 
fev 'r^deral staffing grant enabled integ^^ of the Center's servlc^ with thosii pfevided by 
; . - a neighborfng^ center, the Stats Mental Health Hospitals, and a fbcil, hospital; 



W>:ljr^--\^ In contrast, the Bethl^em Community Educitloh^rpject grew out of an effort to minimize 
^jt rtr thfl dupMcation Of service; Tfie reBreientatiyei bf seVemI agencies lncludin^|the 9ity, 
rii' ^f " United Fund recognized that they provided slmilftseMCMtcuKS 

. > " address similar problems and cauies. However, the sen/ices and facilities oTf eaw/ 
, agency were often underutilized, : - , / 
V A committee was'form'ed tb.develop integrated programs that would maximize the use of 
V 0 / 'SQIIitlts and d : . 

^ v^i^A, piecemeal approach. / . ^ : ^ v/,; / 

V - The Bethlehem Community Education Projiect integrated supplemental education 

courses, health and social services couJiienng and referral, and recreation within four 
r " . ^ P^'^^^po ^^hbols. The basic cause for tKe program integration was the desire to coordinate 
. ■ . anjd mora efficiently use existing city, county. Board of Education and private (United Fund) 

resources. The programs were designed to use the school facIlltiM during non-school 
i hours tq provide education^, recreational^ anifl scfclal service programs. The Initial program 
> : was well planned and started on a large scale Using existing resources and a Federal 
1^ y firrancfal match. After the initial major expansion, the emphasis was on program refinement 
m^ lKT^^^ expansion brintegration of other available resources or services: * 

|fc^;:BROOKLYN ' / — . " ■ " 1 ' ^ -. -' 



Srin^f?^ Brooklyn Family Reception Center^rew out of the refocusing of existing.youth 
^P^^Srams from a detention facility to a crisis intervention^dlagnostlc center. A new faclljty, 

the Family Reception Center, was developed to address the total family problems with 
: ,emphasis on youth. As in Emporia* previously unidentified needs which were perceived 
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COMPARISON OF. PROQRAI^: DiVELpPMl^ 
.TSSp'ogrMm, in turnf as supplemeh.e<l by addltlonauervices and pro,rams in 

afttfr tht grants run out. . • • 

, ATLAMTA " , ' .: . v ■ . ■' 

% ^ The Atlanta Rehabilitation Center Initiation resembled Bethlehem Community _ ^ . 
" -Eduction Project In that a number of public and prlvate.aflenc.es.^ovidlng^^g^os.s and 
: to the elderly and handldappei reopgnlzed t^at these s^nnces sho^d be^^^^_ _ 

• cdnsolidated and handled at on6 central dlagnostfc and evaluation facility. The central 
StyS have thi staff and eqyipm^t to provide Wf"P^»^ensive(d.^c^ 
SS uatL siWIces to persons referred those agencies. Economies of ^wou d 
SIgiore comprehensive services to bi pr#ided at the ^f'^^'^J)^^^^^ 
SfSoWbette?usebfe.isting.staffintheagende8 . 
, In essence, the initiation of the Atlanta Center was an attempt to 
' need effebtiyely by consolidating eKisting services resourc^.Th8 prog^ Jt^ _ 
expanded to.prov!de more comprehensive services to its '^^^f^'^^^^Sni^n 
•of other State agencies Into the project This expansion ^^f'^^f^^^^""^'^ 
grantterminated and the State assumed financial and operation^^^ . : ; 

CdNCLUSIONS ' ' ^ 

. : >^aaed upon the experiences of the four projects in Initiating their praams these, 
conclUBians may b© flrawn:' ' , - 

^= level of operation' require accepfance by, involved agencies. The peth^^^^^ 

" Santa Sets illusfrated this poiflt. ln;addlt^ 

■ foS large scale Implementation was demonstrated by 

. Bethlehem as opposed to Atlanta's initial problems. , A^,^,_5n„n; iKi arowth 
* The nature of thi Initial impetus and funaing is,a major determinant of the growin 

—pattern of each project. ' - , , ; •'. 

PROGRAM fXPANSION AND GROWTH ^ ^ „ _ 

The nature of program\xpansibn and growth in the four projects was laraeiy a funption 
of the DhllQsophy and framework which initially led to the project. _ = 

I? ti^o proU.4lch started on a large scale by 'nt^^^^"^ ^^I^Kd by^ogram 
(Bethlehem and Atlanta), the post program-lnitiatlon period , h iSct havr ^ 
---4efmement^oons«»l#atlon^irm-^^ 

contlnuedio be refinement and mpdlfication ^^'^^^l^^^T!^^^^^ ■ 
defined olanning-evalution process. In Atlanta, the initial problems caused W a rapia 
-S;:^ of long-range planning w.re resolved "h "^prov^^ ' ' 

"the State takeover and Federal grants. The program was refined and improved by ■ 
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integrating some service personri^i from otiier State -agencies to provide comprefienslve 
evaluatioii and training services. ^ , . - , , ^ 

In Emporia and Brooklyn, where the program itarted off on a mueh smaller ioale to tneet 
dembnstrated or perceived needs of a limited'clfent gfpup, the program grew at r 
moderate pape; The growth and expansion were tied to funding soupcei and constraints 
_ and followed a well-defined plan. New programs were developed 'and existing services 
. -expanded to meet additional heeds of the target group, ^ ^ * 

. ^KANSAs ' . . ' \ .. . 

The East Central Kansas Mental Health Center Initially expanded gaographlaally to add 
adjacent counties lacking^mental health services. In ises.jn reiponse to a' proposal from 
Coffey County/a contractual agreement Was signed between the last Central Kansai 
Mental Hialth Center Board and the Cpffey County Board of Comlssloners, The faenter : 
staff provided counieling and evaluation seryices to Coffey County residents. In retuh/the 
Couniy donated J rnill of county taxes for staff Safari . 

Between 1967 and 1973/ four more counties foined the €ast^^^ * 
contractual basis. The Center staff provided limited mental health counseling and 
evaluation. Services were pro. ided based on the avallablli'ty of staff rather than a negotiated 
aumber^of 'clinia hours per county allocation/ < > - 

The Board subsequently expandeUito include representativei of the new geographic 
areas and facilities whloh were utilized within later expansions. The East Central Center 
case differed from the other three studies because these projects did not involve 
, geographic, expansions and the resuiting oonsequent need for expanded commurn^ 
participation on that basis. . . t ; . 

Expansion of the Kansas-Center was moderately paced to retain the community based 
concept while remaining within the constraints ^f a stable but limited fundlng*base. This . 
expansion Included increased funds, staff, and geogrrfphfc area and clientSiWt not 
significant widening of the scope of services. The Increased need for services and the* /■ 
desire to offer a comprehensive mental health program made It apparent that a major ^ » 
expansion, requiring Federal funding, and necessitating a deviation from the community 
based approach, was necessary.; . , ■ j 

The Center staff followed a cautious approach to expansion. Three years of discussion 
with other comprehensive mental, health clinics and rftedlcal Draotitioners resulted In the 
development of a realistic, comprehensive Drogram plan which was included In the 
Federal grant application. The plan included an additlonaJ expansion In geographic 
coverage- as well as an increased scope of services provided by means of the Federal 
grant as well. as affiliations with the existing State hospital, a local hospital^ and adjacent 
community mental health center, V ^ ' . 

.As a result of the iritegratipn of services and facilities, the Center Increased Its 
geographic coverage, caseload, and scope of services an^now providis a truly compre- 
hensive community mental health program. The project appears to have a stable funding / 
base and the future outlook seems favorable, / ^ 

BROOKLYN ^ - ^ 

The Brooklyn Family Reception Center begah with the^ng-term involvement of^the,- 
J ste r s o f th e^ood^taapherd4n^^stent4on^pF^ 

a community based support program for thje entire family. The orlglnaf program was ' - ' 
funded by church funds, private contributions, and a Federal grant.. Subsequent expansion 
Involved Identifying additional needs of the target population in the community and ; - 
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' . . , ■ ' ■ 'COMPARISON OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT ' 

developing programs and obtalhlng rtaoyrces to meet them. SourW oie^^^^^ 
have incllded foundations. Federal grants. State and ^elty . social services moneyr and 

to enablB the SIsteri of the.Qood ShepJftind to provide CQmpreherisive community-^ . 
orilnted help to troubled youth and.fhilrl&nllles. The approach closely P«f all«!i^he ^ 
^c^^ Kansas of incrementally building towards a comprehenilve pro^w^locused 
•ona ipeolfic target group. It differs in that listayed within one geographic area and ^ 
utilized whatever funds could be developed. - » ^.umimitoH nflriod^ 

AS a consequence, some of the resources are demonstration grants w th Umited-per od 
fu^i^^^^IsSas caiised the Sisters io seek new funds to continue the W°fl^^";f^°^^ 
initial d^dnstratlon period was Qwer. They have b?en remarkably sj^iifuP^ da^ but it 
may be more difficult in the future because of tight econqmio-conditions In New York . 
Ciiy and the State. . ; . . ' 



BETHLEHIM 



in eontrast to the Kansas and New York experiences, the Bethlehim Community • 
Edu^icm^ro^^^i developed from a desire to utillE^ more fully.the existing res^rces 
of traditional education programs which were not currently used at full wpa^.tK on a_ 
full-time basis. These resources were avail ebJe as in-kind match to 
Federal support through social services, community development and iducation programs 
to provide expanded services to an expanded client grcf. , . ,«,,itit,.rift of ' 

The holistic approach to service delivery, in v^^oh an agency^proyldes a nu^hU^ . 
services, characteriied the Bethlehem Project. Starting from the *"'f^^'^"^^^'f 
Stucture. the Project implementors added new educational programs f ^erve the ent, e 
famiiy rather than the 5-18 yearold age group. In recognition of the '"^er-reialed na^re 
Of educational and other problems, the Project l"te8*«d.existing^mmun ^ 
such as child guidance, job counseling, elderly assistance. ^^^^'^^^^^^'''^^ 
the impetus of the Project was to provide a wide range of ' 
desire to utiliie reSbuEges more fully and thereby maximiie mves^ents also mfluencea 
the decision to expanS' educational services. , . ^^^^^.-ira fiinrifl When 

A human services committee was developed to plan the proiect ecu^^n^ When 
the project was Initiated, a Commi/hity iducation Commission was fornied frorn^^ong 
eie^d officials and representatives of project partlcipantsrThe Comm.ssion^^des 
overall program bdbrdlnatlon. but has no real Implementahon Pf^'-^^^^^^f^^ 3^-^ 
frequently need to recommend actions to their agenclea,{City Councl, Wni ed Fund Board, 
etc.). Each participating Board must approve an action su^h as ^^"-^^ ^J^^^^^, 
Community Education Coordinator provides overall supervision of thejjro^ct and "^^^ y 
Neighborhood Center has a. Community Education Director who provides day-to-day 

supervision of the programs and staff. , ^ ,u u *ka e^hrini nwriet 

■ Funding Is provided by a varied of sources and ii funneled through the School District. 

These sources include: ' . ' , . 

• State Department of Education. . ^. . ' . ' • 

• State Departrnent of Community Affairs, 

• State Departrrfent of Public Welfare. . ' ■ , 
Bethlehem City Council, » ' . 

"SfffeTOtTOraft^l-and-- - — ■ ■ ■ — ■ 



; • United Fund. 

These funds'provide staging (program and cobrdinatlon staffs) and operating costs.^ ■ 
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SERVICES TO INT^RATED PROGRAMSr FOURtbC^L APPROACHES 

Pi^gram changes result from sufigistlons By (^mmiislon m ©manafe from 

aMessmpnt of oQmmunity desires or rtconnmendatlons from nelghbofho 
councilsJn each of th areas where the prdgrari? pperateSi , v ' s 

The. program fp successful and hal a stable fundlr^ bai©. Community iupport Is 
generatf d thbugh involvement in the planning process and design of ^p^^ which , 7 
would have a high utllfzation rate. The differencea between this program arid the tv/o 
pr^ious examples are that the Bethlehem program was designed to respon^^ / 
utlli^d risoMfces and (lie pro^ 

cofTimurtity lnter#^^^ responses to an identified need, v = ^ 

• Also, the pro^ 

client group that characterized the other two programs. It began with a mg|or ©x^ston 
and stabia funding, and' subsequent c^ in the area of program reflntment 

g^ - = rather than program exp^ 

y ATLANTA 

y%.^ . ^ The Atlanta Rehabilitation Center yyas onginaliy developed to respond to a need cited by 
; - numerous Health and social services agencies for a tilagnoitic cehter; Preylpusly, many^^^^ 
V agencies provided limited diagnosis of cljent prdblems^The^^lagn^^ 
; ^ V of staffoipablliiies and equlpnient and ^as also brlerit 
program. Therefore, ftwas decided to set 
assessment by abeepting referrals from all area services a^ 
■ V provide speqially trained evaluation staff an^acilltles tfe cdmplete:a^ ' 
diagnosis and assissment thari was possiblftit.Bach of the agWipiis. By dSlegit^ 
' evaluation to a central facility agency staff could concentrate ^NiHvering^s^ 

, The Center was Initiated by an OEO demonstration graht th^u^iiconomic Opportunity^^ 
^ Atlanta, trie community action agencylThe State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation ' ^ 
h ' accepted a contract to set up and administer the Center, which. was then. opsraied^^b^^ 
professional State staff. , ' \ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

The original funding, which wis irt eKceas of $1. milllo^ allbwed the program to ge^ up 
very quickly with only Ifmjted time for planning, :problems occurred becau 
, selection proofs, organization and responkibllifles of^ta^ and mis 
; Center> scope/ Consequently, ihe Iri^^ 

and evajuation of selected clients. ' \. , - - 

: : ^ _ When the OEO demonstration grant erided, the State took over the faclllty^wlth addltlbna! 
Federal support. The organiiational structure and cnent'selectlop philosophy wer|rev^^ 
and th^ Cehtar.begOT operating more efficiently: Tffe prograrn In ' 
providing morf comprehensive diagnosis and evaluatibn seivlcea. Soon tf:iese were 
^/ supplemented by job referral and other referral services Next, ceoperati^ agreements : / 
were made vyith various agenciis to provide staff at the center ^lt& for speciallMd services, 
> During this expans^n process, State support and funding increased as Federal support \ 
decreased. The pro§^^ riov<has very stable funding, and provides compfehenslve 
diagnosis, evaluation alW training service^ to Its^llents. . ' ' . ; 

: ^ The evolution of this project was a hybrid compared to the other three projects. The " 

Atlanta Rehabilitation Center was similar to Bethlehem In that It grew: out of a: consolidation 
? ©^ e^clsting resources and had very High initial stable fundjng: However, "irdld not have the^ 
.planning that anyjof the oth^r pro>ects had prior to its init|arimplemf ntatlon, and th4tafore, 
^ , suffered operational probil ms: Like the Brooklyn: Family Reception Clnter, It expan^d. 

according to a Batermlriatlon of aBHitlonal needs of existing cittnts within a given \ 
I • gepgraphlc apea to provide comprehtnsive services to Its target group. However, the 
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pPS%'lA', • ■ ^ - . ' ^ COMPARfSON OF pHoGRAM bEViLOPMENt.;':;-B 

^ -'^V ej^slcin larssfy involvei^ affiliations wHh existing Agencies; s^mtla.^ nT^ v ^ 

4.H a ■Sfiitources Advlsorv? Board, community involvement has been .limited. The fundmo, wmie . 
SS-^^r^nedoonstant and stable and th^^ - 




gopW. 



o 1 



of th^^lblect. citSzens h^Nd ilgnl«wntiy In oontinusng e^nsto^ n |^ 
supfS^isential lr, planning and implementationv^^^ 

■are being consolidated tor more effloient ute. the agencies which are being integratad 
the comprehensive project win be ths effemlve agem^^ / • 

nnev^y case but Kaniias 'slgnlflcant'FSderal grant rnoney Was used to ata^tt^^^ , 

S^sl^ers ot^he Good Shepherdwho^^ to constantly worry about prograrvt ^ » . 

^''Pr^Sex^irience of thelur pro)l6ti-licari als^ ' : 

stable sourceaoffupdingarfe^requirtdw^^ 
Department of Eduction furvdlng In Bethlehem.;^, illustrated by the B 
how^ar thiwcan ■fie^atfrcome wlthwnslderaB , . • 

securtf stable sources-of funding. The concept of W'^'^^^^Sf ' " ^ ^ 
^ isaveryvlableoneaiindicatedbythesfepfCiBe^^ , 
'nBcessar/ to Improve the charides of the program^s BUcpeM. ^^^^^^^ ; f - ^ 
^SeihaElng played ir^ thW four jjrol^ts Is aiftw^^^ ni^re detail In the next 

seSn^SSlnlesSei^^^^^ 
Im^Si^^olldatlng wifitirti ?eso 

' type of ©xptolon and intagratio^^^ \ ' 



i 
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^COMPARISON . OF FUNDING 



; Tha nature and ©volution pf^h® funding Of the four project^had a major impact oh m^^^ 
nature and pace of expansion that occurred, , . , / 

The key factors with regard to the funding included: V : - 

Amount W funding; ' , . . ' . . 

Sources of funding; , ' ' ' . ' 

StablUty Qf funding; . ^ * ^ ' . ; ' \ 

Restrictions on the use of the funding; and , ' " - 

; ' • Paperwork nec^siary to acquire and mainfain funding.^ ^ ' 

• I? ^ . ^ 

- DIFpmNG FUNDING APPBOACHiS 

The differing experiences of the four projects in developing, maintaining and expanding 
their financial basei provide Insight Into the role of funding in pmgEam development . 

The key to succesSfuI operation of any program is the financial b£e. In addition to \ " 
financing staff, facilities, and services, the funding can provI^Je the Impetus to service 
expansion and integration as in Jhe case of the East Central Kansas Mental Health .Center. 
. Orvtha other hand» lack of stable or' adequate funding can hinder effective, ongoing ' ' 
programs as illustrated by the Atlanta Center and the Brooklyn Family Reception Center, 
In Bethlehem, the absence of a large anticipated Federal grant brought about an effective 
, , local coalition of funding sources. ' ^ . ' 

KANSAS ^ , 

The East Central Kansas Mental Health Center evob/ed as a result o? local action. 
. Citliens dissatisfied with ths current mental health system, which consiited of three State, 
. ' . '"^'?f^' hospitals, petitioned the State Legisiature for enafctment of community based 
facilities. A compromise bill allowed the estabishmen^f local, private, non-profit 
corporations for mental health service's but did not pr^ide State funds. 
' ^Relying on local tax dollars, the East Central Center was limited in the scope of services 

- and number of clients. Ho«/ever, the local tax dollars provided stable, continuing funding. 

•■ ' The absence of other State or Federal funds to augment the local resources forced several 
■ neighboring counties ^ contract with the Center, thus slowly ejcpanding the geographic" . 
• ■ area, the'nurrtber of staff, and number of clients. The major expansion was made possible 
by a large Federal staffing grant which provided the funds necessary to offer a compre- . 
hensive,mental health services program. The massive paperwork necessary to obtain and 
_ ' .- ' - , . ' 
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maintain the &rant was a major problem for the Cemer to handle, however, an^^^^^ _ 

% . ■■ • . . to have some 4uestlons as to whether It was worth the trouble to get the grant. In fact, . 
-v •' - . they have several full-time admlni^rative staff just to meet the reporting requirements. ■ 
T".' '.■ The Kansas staff discussed expansion potentials for several years with other community 
. mental health cdfjters and mental health professionals. In addition, good rapport with the 

: community existed as a result of several years of eflRCtive service delivery, and community 
- contact with civic associations, other service providers, and residents. The director also 

.1' • . "laid the groundwork", for expansion by continually diacussing the Issues of ©xpanaioh, 
: ■ ■ effective service delivery etc.. With the existing staff. Therefore, the expansion Into a 

- V, comprehensive in-patient and out-patient mental health facility progressed smoothly. 

^ • . . . • 

ATLANTA , , - . . , 

\ Limited financial resources in Kansas can be contWed to the sudden availability Of 
. funds to imprement the Atlanta Rehabilitation Center. Through an Office of Economic 

- V Opporturiity demonstration grant, a local CAP agency (Economic Opportunity Atl^a) 

Initiated a comprehensive testing and evaluation facility for handicapped cllentsiWe 
grant In excess of $1 million was sufficient to buy and renovate a building, h re 151 stan, , 
• and provide evaluation services. Although the large grant allowed the provision of se^/ices 
to many clients, the Ctnter lackid adequate long=range planning and start-up time. . ^ , . , 
The elimination of previoujily available fundlnfl pan devastate a program. When the 

• ■ demonstration grant for the Atlanta Rihebilltatlon Center ended. State personnel .operating . 
the facility were faced with dropping the needed program and eliminating 151 State 
personnel slots or -finding an alternative funding sour.ee, The State personnel marshalled 
local-support and applied for several Federfl categorical grants to cover different . - . y 
components ofihe operation. Subsequent Federal grants allowed the State to assume . 

responsibility for the Center which became part of the new. Department of Human 
Bisoiirces'urtibrelia agency. The restrictions Inherent in the categorical grants ^^^ m , 
' lack of atabilfty of the Federal monies led the Dir/ctor of the Center and the Commissioner 
■ ' - of the State Department of Human Resources to request increased State funds. ..^^^ 
. Al^ough the Atlanta Center does have fairly secure funding, the program is hamp^^^^^^ 

by restrictive categorical Federil grants. This problem is lncreased by the fact that State 
- funding of rehabilitation projects rests on disability criteria that bffen excludes borderline 
?B V ■ elleots In need of services. 

BROOKLYN 

Lack of stable funding and narrow categorical grants are generally seen as Inhibitors 
" to effective service integration and delivery. For example, the Director of the Brooklyn 
Family Reception Center spends a considerable amount of time locating financial 
^ ' resources 'and applying for grants. Within a five-year period the Director of the Center 
■ . secured an LEAA Project Outreach df moriitration grant. Title XX funds, two additional . 
short-term LEAA grants, an HEW Office'of Youth Development .grant, thrfe private - 
foundation grants, a local financial instltjJtip^grant, arid numerous private gifts. This 
, . . 'cohstant search for funds reduces the eftacilyeness and coordination of the programs 
'■ ' ■ developed by the S|sters of the Good Shepherd. 

; _ - , , ' - ■ / ■ 

f'.! \-. BETHLEHEM ^ , ^ . : ' 

• ' The mobilization of local resources resulted in the Bethlehem Area Community Education 
Pfofeet. Baood-dn the concept of maximlzation-oLtSsouries, the Project participants (City , ^ 
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LOCAL APPROACHES 



#W^OM;pAtEGqR^^^ TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR I: 

^^S'"^.®^'.^*'*'***®?'' Lfti'ted FundrBethlehem Area School Board, and Northampton Co'unty. " ■ 
^^^29l555!Sf'9nSf?)„P9?''<?'nated the funding for shared. staftand facilities. For example/the 
&K^'?^'^'^5Ri?='>"^ '3 paid by Federal monies through the School Board. ' 

l^^ff .ypc^f TOMnty and city ta;c dollars, and private donations through the United Fund. • 

orfujidlna source has to bearjhe full fina^iclal 'dost of this Individual. 
C'S^?*^l*y!5t*^tnWnln^'flnancia resources rather1han:rely|qa.bn compfetianslve 
sfvaK/-Wl8rargranf8'lia8 enhanced coordination among the,Clty,',C6unty;lSehi)6l,BoaMl Md " 




; . Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, the United Fund, Eastern Mlchfgan'OnlversI^, 
1 Bethlehem City Council, Northampton ioard of Commissioner, and th© Bethlehem 
• School District. To further confuse the.accounting procedures, the above sources utilize a 
' J'f/I^^ programs (e.g.. Department of iducatlon donates ESEA Titles I and II and 
; yofeatlonai Education funds) and a variety of fiscal yeare. 

CONCLUSIONS . — i • / 

Although the funding bases of the four projects-vary from continuing block grants 
(for example, Bethlehem' Community Education Project) to short-term demonstration grants 
(for example, the programs operated by the Sisters.of the Good Shepherd), certain ^ 
conclusions can be drawn from the analysis of the four projects, m general. It cin b& " , 
hypothesized that the type bf funding clearly influences the program aeration and . 
expansion philosophy. For example, small, stable local funding of the East Central Kansas 
Mental Health Center resulted in very gradual expansion of services, clients," and = - 
geographic area. With the influx of a large Federal staffing grant, the Center expanded 
the types of services to includi emergency 24-hour service, In-patient and partial \ 
ho?pitall2'ation services and greatly Increased the geographic coverage of services. 
^ Additional factors uncovered in an analysis of these four projects should be considered 
In any attempt to expand from single categorical program to a comprehensive Integrated 
program. These factors include the following: 



• Stable sources of funding ar© required^ whethtrJt b© theicounty millag© In Kansas 
or the Dapertmant of Education funding in Bethleham to maximiM program 
= Integration potantlaL Although this can be overoome by having an exceptional 
"grantsparaon" as in th© cas© of tho Eamlly Reception Center, it is not withotjt effect 
^^n the^ program's longevity and comprehensiveness^ 



• .The amount of paperwork and reporting requirements nedessaSy t^obtain the funds 
V must be balanced against the^need for the funds, - - ^ ^ 

the numbei; of sources from which funds are obtained facliltates management 

^^(^^^7^'^:'':^?^}^^ and prganrzation of, the project, ' ^ ^ . ' U - ^ 

r \ p® restrjctlons Inherent in any categorical grant must be balanced againsi the us© . . 
, : ' ;: !^ ^P^^f^ theJgjda are put and tha^vail^fam^^^attetnatlve resQuafit,,_iLi i.^^ 
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preSra^ ^'^""'"^ and laying of groundwork «'«|,f??;P5jf 
^,cSSbe Iqno'ed ^en If there is adeqHpte and stable-mitial funding.,||.^j||^Ajv 
: S sKermle'monstritlon grants form the majority of the fundlnj baae.ad^a^^^^^^^^^^ 
■laSSepfi^^'^u^t.^^^^^'rtaken to ensure a smooth fundlKg tran^tgn^^or, . . 

^IrSKffiStlons to the other invoived'^^^ 
— involvfement in preject admlniitratlon. , < v" . 

i^^' Jnsumynar^ the nature and evolution of fundin^JiaS a. major impact or, how a sl^^^^ 

' crteSlTrngrame^^^^ ' ; 

^ ■ bo Clearly addressed in the project planning itage. If p less than detlrable funding ■ 

alternative must be selected, the unfavorable Implications must be, confronted. 
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COMPARISON OF IMPACT QF 
lyiAr^GEA/^ 

thf four projicts exhibit differing o^ganlza^lonal atrUeturea ranging from a division within 
m multi-purpose Sfate hum^ seivlets umbrilla afeflcy In Atlanta, to a private; rion-prefit 
aoffWatlon lri' Emporia. Hovyiver, an analysis of operatlohar^ proj^eta 
reveals common Qomponf nts yvhloh assl^id^r detracted from smooth services ' 
' Integratlorroperationi* . % ^ 

Two primary facilitators seem to be the strong leadership exhibited by the project director 
(and project proposers) and staff commitment and expertise. However, other 
administrative fetors such as the lack of a legally constituted board hlndered^effectlve 
Integration. ■ ^^--^^^--^'"^ 

BROOKLYN 

The extensive social service and grant experiences ofihe Director of the Brooklyn Family 
' Reception Center greatly facilitated the Initial program conceplbn and tlie expansRn Into 
the Mini School, Barbara Blum group home, and Children and Youth Deyelopment 
Services Program, Personal contacts within other social services programs assisted the 
Director in program development and securing funding^ ! ' y \ 

;^ The Director was able to Instill enthusiasm and a sense of Iiidivldual responslbilltif In ths ^ 
Center staff. The stability and closeness of the staff enhanced effective coordlnatloh of 
' cileht cases. Forrnaliied case conferences qr daily "shop telk-* allowed !a sharing of case ^ 
responsibilities. Outstatipning of staff (e.g^, counselor in Center also provides educational 
cQuriselIng In the Mini School) enhanced the Integration of services ofiff^ed fiythe four s . 
. auxiliary centers (Family Reception Center, Mint Sdhool, Children andYkuth Development. * 
Services and Barbara Blum group home). — ^ 

, / In addition to the Dlr^ter's leadership and staff capabilities, the smmh operation of the 
^Brooklyn Family Receptftn Center arid other programs is facilitated by Director's . 
ON^rall authority; Although three separate advisory boards oversee the a^^ration of the 
Center and auxiliary progran^,the'Dlrector has the authority to make dec^^^ ' 
carry out the .programs, . / v ^ 

iETHLeHBM ^ \ I * 

^ This situation can be contrasted with the situation Ip Bethlehem where! a Community 
Education Commission was formed to provide admlnlstratlv© direction of the project. 
The members Include representatives of the following organlzat^ • 
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S^Sp:^' :; ; .' ■ comparison of impact of management and organization ■ 



m 




• School Boifdi ^ , 

• city Council, ^ ^ 

• County Commltsloni - , 

• United Fund, and - , * * . ' , 

• Each Ntlghbbrhood Conten ^ 

Commission or Community Education Coorelinator. _ ^ school Board to ser^e as 

Aithouah it was able to obtain a voluntary commitment frpm tho SChooi ^ 
a conduit bf und' and also to f acilitato'persannel copptratle.n. 
^SS^e RO<^eri. Thus, ottectivi co^^^ 

servkes ^ is reiponslble to the parent brganliatlons mstead of the ^ 
IducSlo^ordlnlto'or the Community Jchooi Director For exampla me J^b^ 
lordinator la funded by. and Is admlnlstratiy^ .^spor^lb^.|^ ^^^"1^^^^^^^^ , 

Manpower Program, an organizational arrn J^J. - 

and ensuino coordination suffers not only from the afeatnce o a ^ 

school movement in areas like Flint. Michigan ^^^^^J^f^^^"^^'^^ ^ of 
•proiect participants and community to achieve a services '"t^B/at pro,ecKi ne ^^^^ y 
the Superintendent, the Mayor, and other participants to secure ^^^"a.^PJS ^ 
their rispoctnw boards and collectively from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare kansfprmed a concept into a vilbie P^^f°^: _^ .^^ ^^^^ included' 
Staff hired'(or transferred.from ejcisting programs) to implement the projeci inciu 

• A Community Education Coordinator, 
, • Pour Community School directoES. 1 ^ — ^ • , ' 

rlSSSMell^utreach worl<e supervisors home economics , ; 

SiSSc^^ac^t coordinator, child development speciaiis^^ ; , - 

infdnriation^hd referral specialists). ; . 

' The composition of the start indicated a keen unrferstaniing ^^"^^^^^^ 
community education. Staff (under the direction of the Community iductt.on Coordmator) 
provided cdordination through group conferences, staff meetings, ew.. aerBOfmi 
Thus despite the administrative drawbacks, theproject is successful due to personal 
eontactand commitment to t^ concept of services integration. . r, 

.KANSAS - ' . V . ; ' 

Thecredit for estibiishing the i^t Central Kansas Cental Hepth Center 
arass roots organization of five cltiiens who conceived. the,original plan, l^b^^^^o^^State 
enabllngt^ Sn, and implemented the original Cerjter Th, f P«"«'°" ° 
Isulted f rom the Executive Director's extensive community contacts, conferences with 

■ ' " • ^ I l u man Sor vice? Mnnn g rflph^ftrtes > NO. V November 1976-^^^ 
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FROM 'CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOClR LOCAL APPROAQ^iS 

, > otf)ef cbmprehensive centers and cooperative aflreements with another mental health ' . 
, center and a local hospital. The-Dlrector compiled the c6mprehen8ive,grant application * 

v aj^a worked extensiv/ely with the members of the Board' of Directors to^ispil their • ' ' 
... reluctance to accept federal funds. In addition, the strong administrative qualltlM of the 
, . . Executive pirector effectively prepared theafaff for the expans^^^^ • ' : • 

h/* '^^/'owsed in the Center and provide outrMChiservIces through alternatirig blinloal 
^ nours in the courthouses of the adjacent partlcipatlng. coantieWEstabii8hmentof a home 

^ase enables staff to confer on cases and provides opportunities for staff meetinfls to' ' 
. cn^ujss administrative, policies or problem esses. ■ . t " • - ' ' 

_ The Center staff exhibited a strong commitment to serving the eommunJty (as illuatrated' ' 
oy ratMlght responses to emergency calls) and to providing comprehensive servicei 
jnrough the lntegration of the hospital, in-patleht facility and the Center's out-patient 
• treatment services. ^ # '. V " 

X ^;'P^^rs Iho 1975 staffing grant ej^panslon, a Director of Admlrtistratloh was hired to ^ 
\ W InT? reporting-andpvereli management -for the: East Central Center, the ^ 

south Central CenterMndthe^-patient facility at Newm^^ • • 

■.ATLANTA " , ' ' " , - ' " 

Thff^Atlanta Rehabilitation Center vra's" Initiated through strongleadershlp of a community, 
organizer, who was the head of the Atlanta Economio OBportunity. Mobilizing resourGes ' 
and coalescing different factions were two frequent roles of the iOA dlrector and board • ' 
mernbers. As evidenced by the Federal allocation of a demonstration grant of $1 million, the - 
instigators were successful In the development of the Joint evaluation concept. - ' 

However, operational problems arose which could be attributed^t^ . " 

rund(ng.pperat(on structufe mafntalned by the EOA board (funding and overail 
^ministration) and State Division of Vocational Rehabilitatloh (operation). - . ' : ^ 
^ Following State assumption of operation and management of the Atlanta RehabiiHation 
t^enfer, the Director of the Department of Education arid other key clt^^^^ 
fiS.^ 1° ^""'^'"S- ^'^^^^ Director of the Departrrieht of Education's : • ' 

laa^derihip, several Federal administrators Became involved in the project and a series of 
Federal grants was secured. • »^ r ' 

A new director, hired following State asiumptionbf'the Center, reorga^ . l 

e"e°"^e'y to the client. In addition, the director's extensive contacts with ' ^ 
oiner,&tate and local human service agencies and prlvate.industry resulted in an expansion 
orservices without extensive financial allocations. For example, at the request of the 
center Director, the Department of Labor transferred a job placement counselor 
to the Center. ■ ^ ■ , 

pespite the initial operational problems,' the current director has been successful In 
oDtaming cooperative agreements for staff or ancillary services. The cooperative ' > 
' 1IL!.^T.^"*" ^"f ^'"^^'^ operation of the facility result from his efforts to determine another 
agency s yardstick of success" and make an appeal based on benefit to the agency 
and client. , . ' , , ■ 

cbNCLUSIONS , 

-:^Thff fop projects studied cliariyderTtonstraterttve necessity of a k^iniividual or dlreetoT 
to bring together the various elements Involved In a service fhtegratlon project. The - 

.director s leadership, persuasiveness, cpmmltmenl to the integration concept, and contacts 
with the community reiidents. staff, political leaders, and other service agency heads 
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l^'^-'-japieor lo have a.gtea.,lmpac. on Ihe inlllaMnnlemenratidh andlater expansion 

- - • administrative ^owtr In the Bethlehem dommunity EduMtion Proiett "lustrates tne 
J^ ';/ •. IroTeSs LoLted wltH a cong^omeritton of partlelpanti without a central 



'A 



' . Ai on« director aptly stated. - . An admiDistrator is Ike a ^f»P ^ ff. ^I"?. 9°°^ - 
drrectrons are meyngless Without adequate itafff^^ , . 
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EAST CENTRAL KANSAS 
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INTRODUCTION 

The East Central Kansas Mental Health Center was organized in 1960 .n response to 
several iactors. These included:.. . . <y 

. Thi desire to enable ideal juvenile Judges to .place Juvenile clients appropriately and ^ 

to keep track of their treatment and respanie; . ^ , 

. T^e^owing national movament toward community mental health cen ers; and 
. T?e d^irel provide an alternative to commitment to the State Mental Hospital 

Th^^^er evolved over the succeeding 16 years to P^l^X^l^^^T'""" 

basically the same, i.e.. "to provide community mental health services to persons 

of all aQes " ' _ _ _- / 

: Thi% study deaeribes the three^^^ 

^ • Estibllifif^ht and initlal'opw^^^ Center; (195M?63); ™ . . 

^ • initial expansion to Qdjaoer^t counties ^^.hlle retaining the aommun.ty,baied concept. 

(1963-1974): . ^ . . ^-,^^as ^ * 

• Major expansion baied upon Federal support (1974^1976). 

The following b|si£themesffe explored : ' ' > . 

• Impetus for expansion * ^ \ : ' ' 

• Nature of expansion / ^; ^ . : ' ^ , / 

Increaied staff 

Expanded geographic cpyerage ^ ^ \ ■ / ♦ , 

^ Increased services ' ^ " ^ \. 
, ' ^ Additional income , 7^ ^ 
Additional cooperative or contractual agreements ■ 

• Modlflcatic^s in funding patterns - \ , ^ 

« Impact of expahsion • . , ' . -.• . 

: ^ Increased case load r ' • 

— -^^EKpand8d,sei^ice:delJvjt^^ 
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I FROM CAfEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES 

L™,...„, The cat© study conoludts with an analysis of the operational Impacts of expansion over 
the life of the project and presents future plans. 

iaTABUSHMENT AND INITIAL OPERATION Y 

'■ :\- .Prior to establishment of the East Central Kansai Mental' Health- Center, mental health 
education and consultation did^ not exist in Lyon Counfy, No public or private psychiatrists 
• ^, ^ractjced m the area. To obtain diagnosis, evaluation, testing or psychological or 
/^psychiatric treatmenUan individual hatf to travel to Topeka (65 miles), Wiclilta (SS^IIes)' 
■^^^J*"^^^ (lOOrtniles). The distance and cost, in terms of time and money, prevented ' 
' /?' f;flm receiving mental health care. In addition Individuals committed to any ■ 
■ ,f torae State Menfel Hospitals, located in Larned (110 miles), Oswawatomie (80 miles) 

,; . mm TopeKar. were removed from friends and family. The distances and relatldnships of 
^j tnese locations to Emporia- are illustrated in Exhibit f. ' ' ' . * . 

^ Because probate judges and physicians could not adequately evaluate the rriental ' 
^ condition of juvenile offenders oif patients, many individuals were Inappropriately referred 
the State Mental Hospitals (e.g., belligerent juveniles who would benefit from counseling 
?• than corhmltment). n . i , . ' /'■'-^ 

^ In l^ht of the above cpnditrpn8„in 1^9 %;group of five Emporia cltliens, a housev^fe, ) 
|v<i probate judge, attorney, physiclpn and(credlt- union manager began planning an alternative 
.^---. .to.the state operated^ mental health syslem. This-lobal group organized a grassroots - - 
qpalition of 21 individuals representing bjisiness, education, agriculture, clergy, blue collar 
workers, and medicine to petition the State Legislature to provide local community , 
. mental health centers. In 1960, the State Legislature passed a compromise bill allowing " 

local communities to establish .triental health centers but did not provide State funds 
. for implementation or operation.ffiowever, the bill allowed the establishment of a non-profit 
corporation which could contract with the County Boards of Commissibnara to provide 
JTiental health services. The counties were limited to a maximum of a ' 5 mill levy to 
support the mental health centers. . ■ ' , 

Pursuant to this bill, the Mental Health Center of East Central Kansas, lnc.. was formed 
" It was locatod in Lyon County and an initial ,25 mill levy was approved by the 
Lyon County Board of Commissioners to ftigport the Center. ' ^ 

' The primary purpose of the Ceiiter wasVo prevent or reduce unnecessary institutionaliza- 
tion by providing a community alternative In the form of: •: 

• Providi/ig consultation servlpes to local juvenile judges to enable appropriate 
placement of Juveniles; . ' * , ■ -^^r _ - ^ 

• Screening potential admittees to the State Hospital to present unnecessary 
institutionalization,- and . • ' ,. . ' 

,• Providing follow-up to area patients discharged from the State Mental Hospital to 
• ' reduce recidivism., ., ^ 

In addition, community mental health services, which were formerly available In other 
cities sonfif distahca away, were to be provided to people with less severe problems 
, The service.s originally proposed (but npt implemented until 1975) to be provided 
included: \ 

• Consultation to schbols, courts, health and welfare agencies (both public and private) ■ 

ministers, physicians, law enforcement agencies, and other interested persons' 

• Out-patienf diagnosis and treatment; \ , 

• iducationarprograms; ■( • , ' * , ■ 

• Casework and counseling; ^ \ • • 

' '■' , • Research; , V ' « " 
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• In-Bervlce training for staff and for students sntifrlnfl the psychiatric Drafesaionr 
^. • Partial hospitalization- . . 

; " f Ernergency,24-hour-a-day service- ' " ' 

, • Servlcts to tfie deveiopmentally dl^^^ - \ 

• Screening ana follow-up servieei to Individuals being admitted to or returnina from ^ 
. -an inttltutlonalfacllity'and . * . -. " • 

,: ' •' Menial health treatment and educational services to Individuals and the eommunitv 
; - relating to alcoholism and drug abu^ v " '. V : ' -^ 4 ' 

^^The Eastpentrat Kansat Mental Health Center began operation In early lEIfiib ocGubylng 
the second story of a dovi/ntown commerolai bulldlrig. The Center was maniged By a 
^; board of directors compoied of cltizens:of Lyon County Including the five Iriltlatbrs of the 
community mental health concept. . ' ^ 

' ^ Center was Qrlginally staffed by one part-time psychiatrio soclal^orkar who 
, prpylOpd consultation to the Juvenile judge. Several months later, twtf bflrWIme eilrileal 
psychologists and a fulj-tlme receRtlonist-secretary were filre^. The core staffing was 
c^mplfted with two additions later ln.186^ V 
who speclflllMd in child. psychologicaHestlng and psychotherapy was hired Flrially 
- the part-time social woia<er was replaced with a fulhtlme psychlatrtto social wbrkii^^v^^ 

g"^Wl8lon,;and^provisign of outpatient services ind bom mun ity edueatioHiTHIroore staff 
remained constant^through the period of InHlal operations untiri963 when expa 
, into adjacent counties began. . .■^--y'-^^'-'^y --jr^ -^r': ; 

During the Initial three years of operation, the Center provided the fojiowlrig seryicesf 

• Diagnosis, evaluation, testino and treatment (e.g., oUt-patlent counseling); 

» Education (staff appearances t-tfore service organizations, school groups, etc., to 

explam whrt thl-xeptir fs, wh .i services are provided, what ment 

preventive aspects of jnerilai health); ^ ' ^ 

• ponsultation (school teachers, juvenile judges, or policemen work with clients with 
behavior.. problems); • ■ • 

J^mblnedjreatment a^^^ JfiyiC:e8;{e,g., wprl<irig with families of ' 

Individuals committed to the State Hospitai). - r-- — 

The level of seryices increased throughout the three year penod as illustrated In 
ExHtbit 2. 

®J"^e '<ey staff was not hired until late 1960, the service provision levels are lower for 

that year. The levels In subsequent years Increased due to having fully staffed yeari of 
operation, Increased funds, and community recognltion of the avallabilty of the community 
mental health services. The increased awareness and resultant use of the Center by 
patients was a result of a vigorous community education program by the Center. 
; The Increased funds In the second and third year came as a result of.three factors": . 

• Slight Increase in. the amount received from the mlllage^a^^^ 

' • Marl<ed Increase In fees due to llncreased caseload; and « 
■ • Carn^-over Into second year of unexpended first year funds due to late staffind of 
. , the Center. | • , . " ' > - 

v ; The l^el of income a^^^ t " 

v, ^This pattern of expansion had a limited horlzon'and the services had just' about leveled 
off when, the second Impetus for'expanslon occurred in 1963. ; , 
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EXHIBIT 2. 

SERVICE PROVISION CHARACTERISTICS (1Se(MiS2) 
* ' LEVEL OF SERVICES RENDERED 
1S60 




Cases Opened 

Cases Glased 

Oases Garrfed* 

No: of Individuals Sean 

No. of In^erviaws 

No. of Interview Hours> 



1960 

Diagnosis & Evaluation ^ ,19 

Treatment - ^ ^2 

Referral Service 17 
Brief Service 27 



1861 


1912 




179 


."SO . 


143 


OR 


m 




497 • 


i.a97 


1,216 


937.5 


. 1,116 

^ r.. ■ ■■ ■ • h ■ 


RENDERED 




1961 


1832 


47 ■ 


84 


% 59 


73 


33 


21 


• 28 
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EKHISIT 3 

• lASIC, FUNDING PATTf RNS CliSO-1962) 



Year ,ggo iisi 10e2 
Funding Souree , ' ' . _ 



^alance Qarrled Over \ ■' g 497 , 



TOtAL EXPENDtTliRES $11,810.12 $21,197,40 '-^^ : f25.0ZS:00 



INltl^L *5cfeAKSlbN mO ADJACENT COUNTIES WHILES RET^IfilN© % 
THEilp^UNITY BASED CONCEPT (1963-1874) v:.(.s.:: , o • 

' \Ti i963?8e^sral key Individuals In the neighboring county °' Co^^V- ^'^'^^„^!.f ' ^ 
Vc^dh^m5< mental health facilities, contacted friends In'tyon Coun^ to aacertahi ha, . 
iSTblllt^of obtaining services from the East Central Kansas Rental Health Center^ • 
Wng boa^d artd staff recognition of the need for expanding seMces to adlacent , . 
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• ' :STll^^'^ fS"^^^^* ^'S"®*^ ^""^y Board of Commfssionera and the 

.■- feast General Kansas Mental Health Center Board. The contract itated that the Center would 
. provide services to the County by making Its facilities available to the residents of 
~^,COff©y County and ty providing staff on a rotating on-site basis. Thb staff was schadulid 
ro pravlde services at a spacifred time and location In Coffiy County. ' ^ 
In return for the servfces provided, Coffey County instituted a .5 mill levy which provided 
. .approximate^ $10 OOO which was paid to the Center in 1963. This additional funding . 
. .enabied-the Oantfef to add one full-time psyehlatrie social worker to the Center staff. 

■'imf!^r'K®"',;5® ^"5 additional counties, which were unable to support their own 

.mental health center, joined thtf last Central Kansai IVIeptal Health Center on a 

• cqntractual basis. The counties and the year of their affiliation ar^ as follows: 

• Greenwood (1967) 

• Chase (1970) . 
<» Morris (1973) ' > . , - - 

• Osage (1973) = . 

Contracts were signed on the same basis as the Coffey County contract ' 
, lllus' ate^frltmbuT*'' ^"^ ^""^'"9 



EXHIBIT 4 

SUMMARY OF INITIAL EXPANSION ADJACiNt cBuNT^^^ 





' Data of 
S@rvida 


, Profesilonal 
Staff 
Hired 


Mlllage 
Rate 


Total Ailoeation 
FirstiYear 


Coffey 


' 1963 


1 FuihTlme 




$10,000 


Qre#nwo6d 


1967 


2 Fuir-Tlme 
. 1 Part-Time 






Chase 


1970 


3 Part-Time ^ 


.5 


_ $18,000 1 
$12,000 


Morris , . 


1973 


2 Pull-Time ^ 


.5 ; 


V: $12,000 ' 


Osage 


^ 1973 


' 1 rfuII-Tlme 


.5 


' $10,000 ' ' 



, The additional staff hired as ^resulf of the county affiliation, became pah of "the Center 
= ■ fh ^"L? ^' * P^^^o"^ rplated to the Individual counties. The Center, In turn, pro«id9d. 
y,,^^Bedm services te^he ^ountleg by drawing from its entire Staff. Staff ti'me was provided 
, to tne counties on the basis of rfe^d and not on the basis of their eontributi6n 

^fe&J^^SI, "® ■ ^^^^ oroirectors was expanded to include representatives of 
If PartjPipating counties. By 1974, the Board consisted of 35 members reflecting a wide 
tlW? ?fP^f"P3*?"^ '"eluding: a nurse, several ministers; two attorneys, a building 
;^i^^niP"PfJ°''j two physicians^ and several housewives. ' ■ ■ 

i^'^SS?? fuldlng^from the participating counties, one of the additional . 

rnembers hired was the current Ej^cutive Director. 
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by the end of the phase. 

EXHIBIT 5 
STAFFING PATTiRNS (196'3-1974) 



Number ^ggg^ 1974 Total Change 

of Staff ^ ■ ■ . • ' - 



3 



+ 3 



Piyohologlst ^ 

Piyehiatric Soeial r ^ ^ g " ; +3 

WorKtr 

Psyohiatrlit 

Exscutlve Director 




Crinical/Offlce 
Managtment 



corTBultation and treatment staff ^^S^l^'"^^!^^^^^^! m th^ other counties, 
aseparate facility in Emporia and does ^^^^^^^u^io^B participation 

The large expansion was primarily a result ^^^^^ support, and 

of the adjacent ^unties increased client ee^w^^tand^ ^^^^ 
an increase in the Lyon County m.llage ^a**^ f "'.f ^(('g' this change. . 
iounca of funds of 1962 and;1974 are corrmared m p,3„bie by the 

The substantial increase In caseload from 1962 to 1874 wnicn y> y 
expandid funding i& presented In EKhibit 7. _ . tvoes of services deliver' were 

The nature of the expansion and °0"^"^^^fS^i|?i:^ ^ 5^ limited number . 
beginning to cause acute problems m ^^^^^.^f^^Ss^ services were primarily 
of staff. Due to the pprt-time em.ploymen of ^^"^^^^^^nde6 consultation 
directed toward immedlat^ short-tefm ^'"'^^^^^^^^^^^ ji^J^iy dealing with 

. juveniles, only 30 percent of the^ient paucity of'preventive 

In addition, the staff feltihe limited sen^'^f. and especial ytjiepw^^^ _P ,^ 
mental health services, constrained the Center ^ ^ /^"^l L,^ited , 

need of mental health services. Durmg several periods, p waitmg list w 
because of the high demand for clinical services. 
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FROM CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES 



IKHIilT 6 

BASIC FUNDINC PATTfRNS (1862 AND 1974) 



Funding Pattern 



Years 



1982 



Receipts ' ■ / " 
Lyon County Appropriation 
Coffey County Appropriation 
Qreenwood County Appropriition 
Chase County Appropriation 
Morris County Appropriation 
qsage County Appropriation • ' . 
Patient Service . Fees 

Social & ReHabllitation<,Services (Welfare) 
Reirnbureed Qrant ixpcfnses 
Consultation Contracts 
Reimbursed Expenses 
Grant Receipts 

Donations . * 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 



$14,980.00 



8,143.00 



-0- 
-0- 



TOTAL RiCEiPTS 
Carry Over 
Cash Balance 



.23,103.00 
2,497.00 
25,600.00 



TOTAL P<PENDITURES 
Cash Balance 



25,025.00 
575.06 ^ 



1974 



$ 41,354.00 
12,120.00 
18,075.00 
12,940.06 
12,350.00 
20,322.00 
16,203.00 
11,873.00 
8,371.00 
1,982.00 
■ 609.00 
8,958.00 
411.00 
972.00 
143.00 



166,583.00 

17,528.00 
184,111.00 



176,033.00 
8,078.00 





iXHIBIT 7 ** 






LlViL OF SERVICES RENDiRED 






1962 , 


1874 


" Cases opened ^ 


179 


1,199 


Cases closfed 


'\143 


939 


Cases earned 


68 , 


53^ 


No. of Individuals seen 


' 497 


N/A 


No, of Interviews 


1,216 


5,147 


No. oJ interview lidurs 


1,116 


7,999 



B^^^^T^^^'f^ « i"^'"dln^4-hour emergency service, in-patient care, 
and the inability of current staff (many of whom-^ere part-time) to adequately handle the 
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/ f ■ ' EAST- CENTRAL KANSAS MENTAL HEALTH CENTiR • 

• V . k,^A th^ P««riitiva Director to request that the Board apply for a Federal 

major expansion. 

MAJOR iX^NSiON BASID UPON FEDERAL SUPPORT (1974-1976) ; 

By 1974. hiaA staff load and lack of comprehenalve aarvlc^ -Sl)S'lM974, 
. ap^ar^t and tlrl^eed for additional funding and e^P^^!^^S'ac^ 
r,o local alternative were available. Therefore, m respond ^^^^ ^^^^^^^r^ for 
iugfleatlon. the 6oard Instructed the ^ecutive Q^^«%^5^^P^|Ssf Sir^ctor ^ 
funds from the Department of Health. Education, and We^^^j!"" thaUo be eligible for 
was informed by the Department of Healthy ""^^^-^^i ^^'^ d^^nated a 'Catchment 
a comprehensive mental health services staffing grant, and t^o be J ^^,^3 

area ■•the East Central Kansas Mental Health Center |^|^^i^^Sector. 
area^and facilities. Therefore, the Board. "P°" ^'^-^^^^^f^^'^l"^^^^^^ 
approached the South Central Mantal Health the 
Health Center was started in 1983 as a^result of a ^^^^^^l^ ^^kUsr^^ 
Kiwanis Club). The Center offered same type of wm^^^^^ 

Healfh GiHtiftBWnilghM^^ of Butler and Sumner ana was g . ^ , „ 

• by a similar citizen board. , Miiiatinn anraament and 

The boards and executive directors of^oth c^te,^ ^'?"^t^^SemS^uWder ^ 
combined population of the two areas into ^^^^f^^^^ ^^9^^^^ 
the agreement, the two centers' would retain s«^f J^^^^^^tS^^ wluld 
of their respective participatingcounti^ "p!^ie1n^tofStK South Central ^penter 
be, granted to ttie.East Central Center. The ^utive Directo^of^the ^ ^ 
would employ or dismiss personnel in consultation with the Executive u.r 

't^^Ieem^nl marked th. final geographic expansion Of the C^^^^ 

coIJ^^o^ered and the year that they Ihitlany ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^inx ^ 
illustrated in 'Exhibit 8. The individual iervice areas were combined to form u 
^ Area 5 for the purpose of obtaining the Federal grant. _ ^ ^ 

■ A Joint Coordination Committee composed of four ^^^^f ' 

. Additional provisions of the affiliation agreemsrit includ?: . . 
. Sharing of client information with '''''°''l<'';^i'"^'iS^f'c^„i^r ,„ ,he South ■ ' 

■ ■ S coSSiiy plus tL in-pat^ • ' ■ 

: Having «pand,d it. geographic civer,,e »>^V , 
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--. FROM CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO. INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHE 

^ EXHIBITS 

BIOGRAPHIC EXPANSION THROUGH 
AFFIUATION AGRIEMENTS WITH 
THE EAST CENTRAL CENTER 




^ mS^SW. '' ^"'H"*"^ « ^-iviprenensiv, center m UK.anoma might Be brougfit Into 

and 24.hour emergency se/vicis to residents of the counties 
partieipating m the East Central Center. ivv'-' umiBa 

This. agreement was established to achieve three fundamental goals: 

• SlSi would otherwise need to leave their 

' Jml^^'"''" *° ""''^'^ S" '"dividual to ambulatory funcuoning Ir, the shortest 
. • To provide a Ilhl<age in irvfces that m maximize community resources sb that • 
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r EAST CENTRAL KANSAS MENTAL HEALTH-CENTER 

,„ .ddHlon: the freemen. ouWnes the .psoitlo areas ot r«ponslblliW lllusUMed In 

"^L linkage wa. .orged by .sans o, an agra^men. '^^^ T„p~^ 
TO ensure a "free movement of patients ="""9 al eleme^^^^^^^ another, ?h« 

vs. long term specialized care. _ Services delivery • > 

As a result of these three afflHations, a comprehensive "^^^^ ,^^3 cooperatlQn 

system was developed in Area 5. An orgamiationai ^f^^y^^^^'^Oj^'t^ ^Sth ^ 
among the three affiliates comprlilng the Area 5 comprehensive mental 

delivery system la Illustrated In ^^^^.^^^^^ Center accrued the population and 

j=^jrarrrcSrT^^^^^^^^ 

NO struotured needs assessment »as conduc.ed^Howe^^^^^^ 



BASIC PROVISIQNi OF^AGBliMlNT 
WITH NEWMAN HOSPITAL 

. The grant will provide the sauries for the 'SISI/SS^l^SS wlfr 
Hosltal will recruit and staff the PJ^"^^^^^^^^ 

Cftealth Center Staff, ^ ^ i m 

. Administrative matters and saiaries ,viii be determined by poirces developed 

^by Newman Hospitai, " . 

• r%-rsrnrsnf^,st« 

responsible to the Mental Health Center, = . 

Thetasic team for deveio_pinath.u^^^^^^^^ 

fiinlstratlsre aiSiitant/reoords 



mo"rerr;nd=e.ringln.ernai;prooedur« 
soclai »orl<er, psychiatrist, activity- tlierapisl,_and_adjjini, 

coordinator, ■ -I 



psychiatrist, . ' ■ . ' n 

Th. Mental H^lth Center will pTDvide appropriate training in the beginning as well 
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■ixHiiiTj^^^ V :^ 

;,^"^,JSANI1AT10NAL CHART INDIOATlNaLiNiS ' j 
OF COOPERATION AWOHQ THRU MENTAL HIAWH AmLIATil 
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-EAST-CENTFV<L^KANSAS MENTAU,HEALTH^ 



iXHIilT 11 

COMPARISON OF 1J74 AND-197S 
CASELOAD INFORMATION 



gatf. Family or Friend" • " _ _ , . . 

Physicians ^ - - ' ] ^ 

^^Clergy • ■• ' " ' " " !' "!! . ■ • 

Public Schools ....^ ^ 

I'^R^hab.: Nu;a!ng Uo^i Sn^fioi ^^^M Cftlldrert. Attorneys. Public 

Health^ ^epts.i >t^J ^ 

TOTAL ^ : ' ^ 

STAFF WORKLOAD PERCEOTAaii 

Cllnlail (Ft© a non fe©) (1 4,832 hours) - ' ^ 

Cor^uUatlon . . * ^ * • * - • • " — " ' ^: ' ' ' " * ; , ; . . V^A . * . v. . . . . 

Admlniitratlen ^ .... - - - . . , , , , . . 

Staff Tfainin9 (Othar & own igtnGy) ' ^ V ' ^'^^ l"! ! V ............. . 

Community Planning ! ! ! r 

Other ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ " ^ * _ , , 

TOTAL ^-vj" 



CLINICAL fliPOTT 



Casts Refirred: aV OutpatlBm ....... ^ ; 

I?) inpatiant 

^ Partial HoipUaliiatlon 
Cases Carried from Praviqus Year ....... 

Total Casas Servad . . - . . ^ . . . * ^ / ^ 

patients Terrn\nated ....... ■ ^ • ' * • ^ 

Total Individual Intarviews ..^....^ 

Total Group .Interviews . . . . . . . - - ■ - ^ \ ^ ^ ■ * 

Total Family Interviews - y ' * ' ■ ' ' ^1111 ! . . , . 

Total Interviewi ^^.-S;- " ^^-/r - ; 

. AQl DlSTmBUTlQNi OF MMLOAD 
(Malt and Feffnai®) 

A^ ' . r.. A. p.* • - ' ' * 

1i & under = ^ 

15-17 

■18-24. 



4i-=64 --^^ 
as & ovtf . . ' • 
TOTAL 
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P?«^^i^r♦S^■«^i.lU -ir '"-L ^^"*P Cantrfll Cen^Bf and the Newman Hospital: Followina aoDroval 
f^*L^" by three l^oards (East Central and South C^al Cenrers and ' 

ixamples of the endbrsing age/icles ineluded the following: ' 

'■ " Lyon County Juvenile Court, ,r , \' . • 

Flint Hills Area HpalAi Planning Couhell. and - - > 

Lypn CountyrAiioci^tion for Retarded Children - - ^m- 



and 



m> 



," V. 



: iXHiiiT 12 . 

BASltf FUNDINd^pArmRNS 
(liK, AND 1W5) 



; Receipts^ ^ . "^V^ - ' ■■ - ■ ^ ■ \> 
.Lyon County Appmprlitlon ... m 

Coffey Coy nty .Appropriation 

Qrttnwood . County ^appropriation . /.^ ^ 

Chas© County Appropriation' . ... . . . 

Mdrrii County Approprlatloh ^. , v: : ! ; "v " ! ! ! ! " 
J : Qsag©. County Appropriation . . ^ . .v. ! 
. Patient S©rvljC© Fa©s 

Spelal a Rihablllfatlon Service! 
: Relmbumed; Grant txpenses . 

Consultation, Contracti ... 

^R^lmbursed Es^pensgs 

, Qrant Rioelpts . , . J. . . 

Donations /.......,..... 

; fnterast . ... . ' 

V MliGoflanaoui . . , : . 

Stat© Grants . . . . . , _ 

Federal Grants 

Stat© Funding (81^175) . - 



l4p96Q.0O 



8,141.00 



■1974 

1S,O7ff.0O 

iW4aoo 

12,350X0 
10,322,00 ' 
16,203X0' 
11,873700., 
8.37^.00 
1.982.0^ 
■ 509,00 ■ 
'8,9§8.0Q 
.411.00 
. 972.00' 
143.00 ' 



TOTAL REGilPTS . . 
Carry Over (Reserve) 
TOTAL REViNUiS 



$ 23,103.00 
Mi7.00 
$ 25,600.00 



' 1166,583.00 
. 17.528.00 
$184,111,0.0 



lizi ' 

i 45,613.00: 

Ta,3ie,oo 
' i7,sod6o: 

i1 3,373,00 
.13,300.00 
21.437.00 
V 33,770.00 
. 20,849.00 

. 6.334.00 
6,153X6 

- - 4,448.00 
468,00 
404X0 
' U 9,276.00 
293.487X0 
27.071.00' 

S528.799.00 

- 8.078X0 

v: $538,877X0 



TOTAL fXPENDITURES 
Gash BaUnc© ... ...^ 



$ '25,025.00 
$ =^575.00^- 



$176,033.b0 
S 8,078.00 



■^9 ;^'^^.^^n SaryiGes Monograph Sari 



' S4ig,599,00 
$.48,278.00 
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7"- . ' '■ ' - EAST CEN TRAL KANSAS MENTALHEALTH CENTER - 

The completed appllUon was received by HEW. revlewa^ and approved and the 

^crMsrof tc?a?-cilnlcal hours from 7.iS9 Ir, 1974 to 4^^3i In S75 ^ ■ 
\he.eductlon..nadm,sslon^totheSt.te^^^^^^^^^^ 

installed In-patlent servlcat at Newman Hoef ta • From July 874 o y ^^^^ .^^^^^^^ 

ware admitted to the State Hospital, ^^""^.f^f J^^^^^^ died, or placed 

During 1975. IfiSreildenta of the East Centra Center ^^^^ . 

on long term leave from the State Hoipital; of thislotal. BB^^on^^^^^^^^ , . , 

Central facilities for follow-up Ireatment. . were builriesi'offlce staff ; 

Total staff increased from 14 to 37. Six ^'^ll^^ttu^^^^^ The . ■ . 

who were required to ^^^^'^'^'^^^ ^Z'^^^^^^ 1 m-patient staTf (Newman 

clinical staff now includes two full-time psychiatrists ana 1 1 i h 

Hospital). . J v«« t«ai thft Pada 

The major reason for the increaie P^oa^f^.^fglf ^g^'^nd p"«rna. ^ 

which was received in 1975. A ^^-^Pfi^^" f 'f^f ^S^^ the dramatic 
which is illustratadln Exhibit 12. *f Pf'"*" be noted that initial State 

growth of the pro-gram throughout the f'^l^^^l^^^'^^i^^^ but the funds are only a ' 
financing was provided under & legislative act passed In 1974.dui 
fraction of what might be proyided in future ypars. . , ' . 

FACILITATORS AND INHIilTORS 

, person spends almost 100% of '"^^'^^^'^^'^^ to mUllng requirements; . 

. . r,ra«irir,!;r.«"a^^^ , 

reduce their individual powers or lurlsdlrt^^^^ ■ 
: 't^l^^:STJk'^^^TJX~^°.^ .0 a myriad o. .orn»,; additional 
■ . r teK^imeXTn^^e^^ geographic area to .ncompas. thrtoutt, ' .: 

■ • Cemrll Sint^rar,^^^^^^ . ' 

. Adequate lacilltles *d not e,^s In <| »' °* 'IJiS^T^g ,.,i„d Irom the adiaoont 

Bmrorar* housed in donated space In odunly courthouses. , ■ . ■ ' ■ 

tremendous demand for services ana in* i ^g^e not 
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SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHE 
lists: Tha^nm j _» . . _^ ^--=, _i 



|3il?*^^"'^P»'P^b'«'"s 4vith the distahee and physical set up of the State HosDital facllltatad 
|^^j:the Inclusion of Newman Hospital in the expanded program ^ facilitated 

'""^ professii,nal support for the concept of moving clients from the 
• K '""'^ appropriate care at the local Itvel also assisted the expaLion of 
•ip^,^^^:^ services. The Executive Director characterised the expansion as tl-e res^ 
^^S^ ^'rj- -"^^^ P^0P'« demanded services, the mental hS pmgram grew ^ 
— "cbnSr f y"^^*'°r groups other than the Emporia Bwrd oSceXi 

^^^■^^^Z^^ ^•""'"8 '"^'^hanlcs of Instltutino the grant. Following a ' " 

?>^>:'SfsrtLe Centi Tn Lfrr'fJ ^'"^""''^ Congressmen did 

-I' vv" uenteMn obtaining th© grant, 

I ; i: fUTORE PROJiCT QHANQEi 



In response to needs Identified by btaff arid citizens, the Center Is proDosina additional 

TgTat 'va^^;"o? pf^^^^^^^ *° '^^^'^ '"^'^'^-'^^ sufferin|fram 

disTJ^edTaHents''"'''"' "[""""^ ^ P"vate residential facility for ; 

meKShT/^"'""? to meet the particular physical needs of a 

Se afNtwmfn^ir- 1". '15?'""' f "P'' built to replace the."loaned" 

space at Newman Hospital. Additional office space is also needed. ■ 

CONCLUSION- . . / 

treltenHo'!.JH!;r"',^V''^^'P"'"^"^ ''^^"'^ ^'^^'^"^ *he ability to provide 

■" Sdirs iL Iti lm« T '"^ ""^ ^^'"^ *° ^««P°"d «^ Cental 

counSn ? r"®' a.comprehensive program of evaluation, education 

counseling, in-patient treatment, and crisis intervention eaucaiion. 

allowtri '''^•'°''" °* P^^*-*'"'® psychiatric counseling and evaluation 

oMhe Exec uti^^^ ° h"*'"' f "^^^^^'^ '^"^"'^ is 

Iffiliatinf ..r^^^^^^^ members to expand the financial base through 

^^Ti^^c!^!T ""'Ml" ^"/r°""ding counties and the Federal staffing granfhas 
care end Jlowina adeo^^^^^ origma. goals of providing community,based mental health 
(esoec^liv IuZm ^"f « J^strng and screening to appropriately place citiiens 
, (especially juveniles) exhibitmg maladaptive behavior. ' 
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BETHLEHEM AREA 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROJECT 

— . ^ . ■-. ^ ........ - },.■..• ^ . " - - / - .- ' ^ .. ; : . . .- . . . I . 

Ichool Diitrict, and the United Fund. The Project goals ere. 

• Maximum utilization of sdhooLand community facilities, ' ■ ; . 
. Expanded educational interests (relevancy) for children, „ . • , 

• Equal educational opportunity for adglts, , . , , 

. Coordination of community reiourcei, 

• "Community participation in deciiionmakmg. . ■ 

This ease study describes-the transition from a traditional education elementary school 

suocass of the community sdueatlon effort- , 
f he factors mm discuised in tho following lactionsi 



• Project Plinning 

• ■Implamsritation 

— Programs 

— Administration 
^ — Funding 
©^Gommunity^Partiolpation 

• Evaluation 

• Project Changes 

• Anticipated Cfianges 
Facilitatora and Inhibitoi-s 

• Conclusion 



PROJECT PLANNING . u 
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^^^f^'^^OrwCAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES, 
^^ethlehem School District meHo dliousrmatual aervIci^ 

pifl^?.*' W ®«ch agency dealt with problems which had simllap causes. Yit, daaplt© numarous 
ii^^^"^®^^vallable In the community, many problems.itlll existed. Th'erefore, the groutf^^^^^^^ 

service delivery system to Identity areas of needed Improvement. dverlapRfrtg ; 
K?#5^W^!ces and.fragmentsd services were Identified as inhibitors to a comprehensive • ■ 
^|^;,-;f*te<ftlve social service system. ' ■ ' ' '. ■■ ■■^=f: \y. ^r^ 

SI^HS?^ 9^°"P »'«a'"Md ttiat theiecreatton, health and social services, and education ■ . 
fPl^wograms provided by the city, county, United Fund agenclesi and tha school bbSrd has ' . 
glll^sfmllar goajs.- For exampje, city and YMCA (United Fund) recreation programs had goals o^ 
1^; fnaintaining self sufficiency and inabllrig a child to develop into a social and infellectuat ' 
W.-: Although; they were funded by separate sources, the city, schiol board and th© 
fKi^Vn'te'^ Fur.d agencies oftw provided similar programs; For exampip, tbe schoors had 

basketball teams, the YouRfi^en's Christian Association (a United Fund provWed 
;i|-^;=,^"P«™8ed,recr«ation, and th\city Bureau of Recreation provided basketWaH facilities. 

^ viKf^'*^ P'^*'^^''® °- Pregrams, school facilities oftei^waWt u^ while 

I * ^^^"^"^ P^°srams;lac 

^. opportunities existing In the com;nunity, the group decided to ertJhpasiierunity^ 

"r . programs.and. dealing with the totarfamlly or the total need Tathepthan a blecemear ■ 

;>; :-;approach. . , '-^ , , , '/-'^ -,>_^f'''"'' ■ ^ - ■ ■ 

. _ -Discussions on 'qoordinated service delivery were not new^o theBethlehem area! - 
J- y.PrevlpusIyv a Uoint Study Commltte&was estiblisHed toJrttlarchTtha socli^ 
i ; system Jn th© Bethlehem area. The Joint Committee was cdmpoied^f representatives of ' 
" £ area,;Forks of the Delaware, and Lehigh County Unlied Funds, the Lehigh 

Valley Community Council and a team' of consulfaots. the Commltt^ee analyzed budgets of 
. social service agencies (particularly those In the United Fund), IntervteWW service ' 
j^ rprpvlders and elected public officials, and revle*/ed reports on aoclai services and ' 
coordination attempts. ■ ■ : - /' ' ■ ■ ' 

■ The Jo Study Comrnlttee Report concluded that there was a great deal of duplication 
services and recommended numerous coordination or consolidation actions including:. 

• Adoption of a uniform classification system for budgeting for all United Fund ( 
agoncles, , • , , • , , • . ' i 

^^^^ : . , • ; , - 

; •■Sharing df experiiivee / ^ ' ■ 

Joint YMCA and YWCA facilities. 



■p^^ Human Services Committee reviewed the Joint Committee Report and agreed 
. with many of the findings and recornmendations. For example, the recognition of duplication 
of recreation programs led to the proposal for placing three city recreation counselors In 
the Neighborhod Centers to. coordinate recreation activities of the 6ity and Unltfed Fund 
agencies. , . , . ■ 

. The, Director of the Department of Public Weifai-e suggasted the 1 970 Social and 
RBhabilltation Service, Act as a potential funding source to improve Bethleriem's social 
se^lce delivery system. The schooj district volunteered an In-kind match if the Department 
y of Pubiio welfare would provide start-up funds. . , i 

: Following the idihtificatlon of the potential SRS funding, the group formed a Human 
, , Services Committee under the guidance of the Lehigh Valley Community Coflncll The 
sj^ommlttee consisted of two school board members, two City Council members two 
representatives from the United Fund Board, two community residents^ and the Chlelf Clerk 
of the County Board of Commissioners. , 

- ' ■ ■ . ■ ': ' .. 
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. BETHLEHEM AREA.COMMUNrrY.EbOCATIW 

i^^schyorb^ard. and United Fund e.oh ^^^^^^^^^^^ SJJJng'-^ 

potential Federal funding sources, prepare a grant appiicatlon. and assist in daveiopmg . 

concept for theamprovement of the service delivery system. ■ V;^^^ ? ^ ' ' ■ , . .. 
'^i> Following numerous-meetings, the.Human Services. Gommlttee f "^^ J^f^^^^^^^^^ .- 
formulating a "community education" concept. As "vitieTanS se • 

education "is a concept v«hich supplies a wide range "^'''^^^^^""^^^^^^ ^ 
needsrof the people within the community by using existing school buildings M,, . . . 

Neighborhood Centers." , / , ' / .^i^'^^ wieitoH thn Flint 

: The Human Services Committee and several other community residents visited the Flint 

(MLhig,nTcommunlty School System to view - □ the . " 

encdunter the coneept in action, and to aseprtain the applicability of the *^°"^®P"° ' 

Shem ar^^ members Interviewed rtumerous 

K instrumental in elblishl^g the^lint Project and '";"^f/4°"" ^^^^ 

details concerning the establishment and successful operation.of a pommun ty scnoo , 

FollowIng.the trip to Flint. approKimately 3D f '"'^"^^^^^^^ 
Bethlehem to ascertain community receptivity to the project. JJ® P^™'^I",? ^^^^ 
and fragmentation were discussed and the community educatl^^concept, was proposed 

'^radt^n to t'he community meetings, a geriera. P^PMiatlon^fv^.H^^^^^^^^ 
asLs c&mmunlty views on community education and to determine h gh priori^ go^^^^^^^ 
neeSs. The type of Information collected is illustrated in an excerpt of the. questionnaire 
presented in Exhibit la^below. . ■ ."'■^.I^i^' I'T^Linitv 

Results of the questionnaire Indicated WgH,eommunl| mtere^^^^^^ 
education concept and willingness to participate in the pjojecf Adult «^P^"°^"^f^^ ,„ 
especially enthusiastic about the educat onal extension courses {e.g.. woodworking, wina 
and estates^ yoga). 



■. " EXHIIIT 13' ;i>';-;-:A^v? -^^^^^^^ 

COMMUNITY IDUCATION QUiSTIONNAIRB t . 
DIRICTI0N8 FOB COMPUETINO aUISTIpNNAIBE 

,„„oa.a how you f«. about «ah ^^'^^-^i^^S^ oTp^^r' 
clrcIiHg the number which best descrlb.s how you feel about this actwity or p eg m 
■Th» numbers are denned acdording to tho following 'scale: - • 

1 Regardless of eost. aetivlty dumtimly kAouU not be done. ' ' ' • 

2. Regardless of cost, activity probitly ahould "o' !" ■ 
3 1! thire Is no cost to the taxpayer, activity ^robaWy.sftouW be done. 



by 



i. 



Asilst presidents In sacuring needed services (suchji trensporta- 
tlon or homing) from th© appropriate agency. ^ 
Establish public sehools as eentem for learning far all. 
Provide organlied physleal. reereatlonal aotivities for the cemmu- 

Provide aduUi the opportunity to completa their formal hiph sghool 

olfeneTdershIp training programe for ley and professional per-^^ 

ions, i:^^' ■• = ' €• •■ • * ' ^-.i" ■■■ 



i 1 
1 

^ 1 



2 
2 



3 



4' 
4' 



4 



e 

6 
8 
6 
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,FROM CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAU APPROACHES 



^Pi <5f the tabulations Indicating the activity should be initiated.'the Committee' ' 

f '>^E|P9™."n.?n*»nflTropo8ed courses, activities, and services for-incorp'ofatlon in the— ^--l 

fr'< ' ^-^^Tr'-f® ^^P"«' "aVrlsburg to discuss the proposed project . 

°' Education, Secretary^of Community Affairs, and Secretary 
Eft^lSlSy^pW^^^ three department heads were enthusiastic aboCt the community 
fc:/.i.etfueatifln-ronc-«t ,1, ._„. g^jy,^, coordinate to effect such , , , 

^^u^Xi 4^'" r * — ' ""^ .oowui wo:^ aiiu lu keep the Secretiriesjnformtd on the 

^St4f^^^M^'"'^* ^'"^ ^'^^ Department of H^BntM^^^^^^ikTe < 

?f i2^!H^®''""^- -^"^o^S^ ^i^W officials expressed keen interest In thV project, fc- 

infqrmed that SRS regulations had chaTiged, thus limiting tffe'ppssijdiilty f'-': 



%fP^^W'--f¥^^riheiess, the Committee persisted in devefoplng rba8irpfopoM?S^^ 
>?^Unatltutrng a community education project in Bethlehem: \.v'.''. l-.^j?fW'^V'*>-'^^YJv'- • 



3^'.K/ coalition of funding sources Including ESEA Title I and title HI, school board, city 
W-M^f county funds was compiled to establish the Community Education Projaet In four 

&'f>=J[^4f*':'*'^''®^^""l°''^'9'^sc^^ • 

^ The Community Education Project^hlch was initiitad in 1974 in four public schools, 
envisioned the followlng^atagories of sarvieas: 

• EducatJon, 

• Recreation, 

, • Social and health sarvlcas. , " V 

A total of 15 agencies are involved in the Community Education Project and provide 
the folfowing types of programs and services: 
Basic iducatton 



7^ 



Languagas 
Reading Improvement * . 
High School Completion V 
Consumer Education 
Home Arts 
Music and Dance u 
HMlth Programs and Services 
Employment and Vocational Seivic 



• Hobby Adtivlties V ./ : ' 

• PubHc Focum ^ " 

• Social Gatherings ^ " 

• Yoirth Acti^itlM r ; " - 
® Senior Clti^ehfActivitle > 

• FWdTrlpsp^i-^;^ . ; 
^^^.^i^dounii^ \V 

• Qradaate Eq^ 

^« Comprahenelve Sports and Physical 
Fith'ass Programs / 

The four schoDliJhrae junior high schools and one elementary school, were chosen 
, a geographic basis. The schools were deslgngtad Neighborhood Centers aqd were to 
. ; provide ajocalpolnt for the four "neighbbrhods'' (quadrants of the Bethlehem area). 

- n PROGRAM The ffethlehem Area (immunity Education Prograrrt began on a 

1- limited scale durmg the summer of 1974 at two junior high schools. A wide variety of classes 
c .were offered in the areas of recreation, leisure time, and educational enrichmejit All age 
rr. .powp?' P/Mchool through adult, were invited- to participate in 29 programs ranging 
^ , from Open Gym and Pottery to Financial Management for tha Family. Home Repair and the 

;^eience of Creative Intelligence. In addition, an Elderly Nutrition Program was provided 

.ip/ough utilization of two school cafeterias. * 
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' . . BETHLEHEM AREA COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROJE'Cf :; 



' , The success of the summer program Ig Illustrated by the high enrollment (over 400) In 
'<K)urses requiring re glitration and addition al untabulated utilization of the schools. For . 
txamp'le. one school rsported a""head eouht" exceeding 13.000 during the summer session. ^ 

PROGRAMS , : 

^ Following the high utilization of the two pilot schools, the Community iducatlon .Prolect 
was fully Instituted In the fair In the two additional previously designated sites. A total 
of 13i eouraes were offered during an eight-week session (approximately 50 percent were 
Implemented) and approximately 2,Q00 people enrolled In the courses. ' , . . 

The following list Illustrates some of'the courses offered to all age groups in Bethlehem: 

SHORTHAND II ^ ,i ^ ' s • 

For those with mors oxparienco. Imsh up on ahorthand skllli, Fr?t use of text, ' ^ ; 

NlttchmgrinrThure. 7:00-9:C!0— F«e.$8--10 WBBka - , , • . ; V ■ 

8IQN LANQUAQE ° ' ' 

Communicate sfftetivily with friends and relitlves Who may be ... 

Expert Jnstmetion In the basic ikHls of sHent oomraunlw^^ ' . 

NltscHmann: Wad. 7;0B-fi:0&— 'Fee $18 — 16 weeks 

SINQLE PARENT SURVIVAL ^ ^ , . 

A four weak coufse for those single parems Intereated in an 1^^^ 

problems and successes. Taught by family ffounlBllnfl staff, . . . 

Donegani Tubs. 7i00-B:30—Feel4— 4, weeks , i 

Northiast- Mon. 7:00-a:30— Fee $4— 4 wealw . . 

«INQLE SURVIVAL (BEAT POOD CbaTS) u ' ' 

For men and women (especially collefle bound). Survive, on more for less. Be your own cook. 
Nllsohmahfi: Thura. 7:00-9:00~tto Fee— a weeks . - . 

Existing educational programs were Integratsd into the Community Education' Program. 
For example Adult Basic Education, General Education Development, English a§ a . 
Second Language, and the Standard Evening School Programs were coordinated by the 
Communlty^^QOl Coordinator (and directors In each center). ^ ' 

Courses are taught by professional edu.cators and residents with expertise or certification 
in a subject area (e.g.. auto mechaniis). Approximately 15 to 20 percent of the courses, 
am taught by professional teachers and approximately 80 to 85 percent by - . ' 
community resfdents. ' "'i ' ' ' ' '* ,' 

HiALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICIS COMPONENT. In addition to enrichment courses, 
the Community idueatlon Prograifl offers health screening and diagnostic M^^^ment. ^ 
home and family living instructiifn. airect and in-kln'STieaHh and social services. The 
services are offered through the regular day school program. Direct services are provided 
by four Information and Referral Specialists, four Elderly-Service workers, a Child - 
Development Specialist, and four Outreach Vi/orkers. Direct Services Include Information , 
and referral, counseling and guidance, community outreach, job placement, and 

nutrition services.' , , . . = ' ,. * w i»w 

' The information and referral program was developed to Improve the delivery of health 

and social services and to ease citizen access to health, and social services. The 
' l&R program consisted of the following four phases: 

' • Phase 1-iPreIiminary assessment. Included establishing the lines of communication 

between case worker and client, establlihing credibility, and assessing the 

■Jcllent's need(s). ' ' , ' . ■ . lu ■ 

• Phase 2— Problem/resource lAntlfication. Included determlmrfg the cause of the 
client's Identifiid needs and identifying appropriate resources. 
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PROGRi=iMS: FOUR LOCAU APPROACHIES^ 

I necessary arrangempnti with client bq he can 
re30urce(s). * " 




tht^ client to dotermlne If the Identmed H 
|Si;*i#!f Workers provide counseling and referral services related to health * 2 



iS9ds of the elderly 

Pan?nt Information Center is responsible for the delivery of 
guidance to parents regarding their child's behavior, smotfonal growth 

r^^#^'t'^-W-^6h!W development. . . ^ . ' , . ^ - ■ 

I' 5' S^^•f,'9"*^^9*' Workers assist community residents and service agencies to Identl^ 
Pl-MK*Sl'g;"ef ^8 and resources. They also assist the Community School Director anfother 

mf\M^^^i^^f^B P'^"? nMded programs and activities. • / . 

1^'' JW;*!®^'8*'-yf H®y Manpower Program and Department of Vocational Education also 
%X^f'^'W'^PB°''A?^''.''"='"^'n8 a Job Placement Coordinator to provide recruitment. 



ip'^yjllf "Mv'fl^'^yf Manpower Progri 

^:SfM^^9^^^^B°^^St?^'M'^^"^^f^a a Job l-,aw«„.Bni wuoramaior lo provioe recruitment. 
^|?'^'-.^cer5©nt Md training services and two Homs Economists who.teach classes as part of the 
^jj'y^uruuciiilon component. 

i^M^-^^'-— more than 
,',MKHJ;.pemmu'i'4ty r^ldents between July 1, 1874, and December 31, 1974. The Outreach 
I^J % ^ '.^Jl'-f nearly sixty comm,unlty contacts weeklj/. ' " 

®'^f added to the orlginsrtwo siteVfor the ilderly Nutrition Program. . 
tX^"-' ;':f'*'W??'?'are served for 200 to 300 senior citizens dalljt,.^ ' --jy' - ,w - 

•;; ■ e^isr. health services {e.g.. School Nurses and Visiting N^^) are utilized for a - ■ 
, comrru.Mi> outreach program to encourage comfiiunlty use of existing resources, to (nltlate ' 
, f^'errals to the Neighborhood Centers, and lo provide supportive cqunsellns.servIc.M. , •; • 

u : HECBEATION COMPONf NT through the City otjethiehem's Bureau gf Recreation, 

, .three Recreation Supervisors Sf t up a wide range ef recreation programs for all age groups. , 
f Yoga, ballet, and dance courses are offered. A Dominoes Club meets regularly and ' '"^ 

■ conducts tournaments. Basketball, baseball and other team sports are organised using 
the school gyms. Senior cftiieri activities are offired. The recreation program offers the 
opportunity lo fully utilize expensive recreation/athletic equipment and space and, ' 
thus, strongly Implements the goal of better utilization of community facilities. 

0 *^*1''''®™*'"?'' ;T^e^°'"f""n'ty Education program is admlnlsteVk by th 
Bethlehem area school district. , ' . . " ^ 

• A Cornmunity Education Commission was established to coordinate the Project, and'to 
recommend an annual program and budget plan, including staff and resource allocations 
among the project paiticipants. The Commission is composed of two School Board 

.- memberi, two members of the City Council, two members of the United Furid Board, one 

• representative, from each of the four Community School Neighborhood Councils, and ' 
., -- .Wie County Commissioner's Chief Clerk. ' .' - 

• The duties df the Commission, as outlined In the joint enabling resdiutlo'n/'ordihance ' 
include; ■ ■ • ■ ■ . , 

• To detecJTiine the annual program and activities flf the Community Education Program 
, , , from the interests and requests of the participating Community School Neighborhood 

Councils and local staff in the districts. . . . 
• ■ • To prepare an annual operating budget and staffing plan on the basis of program 

requests that include recommendations for the allocation of expenses and resources ' 
- among the city, school district, United Fund and others and patterns of donated 
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BETHLEHEM AREA COMMUNITY iOUCATION PROJECT 

. To oresent Its budget and reoommendatlons (e.g.. Interorganlzational W^rmm^^ ■ 

and Sal) at Appropriate times during the year for formal aotion by the funding 
• and sponsoring organliatlons, ; ^ v ' t i th^^^^ ' ' 

. To develop long-range plans for community f ducation program! '"f J5 
a^ilability of rS^ facilities, areas to be served improvem^| «^i^ P^og^ms 
. ... (and to) revievy and evaluate the program as to its overall inlpact and its impact 

■ within each of the districti. . ' u i „i«kH^rhnnH ' 

' . To initiate and encourage the development of com/nunity school neighborhood . 
councils within each of, the dlatrlcts. 

The Commission makes a recommendation to the various funding sources for fprmar 
action. The Commission also makes recommendation's about sub-contracts between 
agencies, sponsors, and the school districts. . ^ • ' . ' ^ 

Although-an integral force In the Community Education Project, the Commission has no ■ 
real power. Members; who are appointed by the city counci), United Fund Board,_ 
school board, and County Commission, are liaisons rather than decisionmakers. The 
recommendations of the Commission must be voted on and approved by the above 

entities for action. . ' ' . ' , i^„«t^>,f+ha 

Each Neighbor-hood Center has a Neighborhood Council composed of residents of the , 
area surrounding the center. The neighborhood representatives ^^i" ««f ;„ 
appointed by the applicable Community School Director. One member f om each council is 
appointed to also sit on the Community Education Commission. The duties^fthe^ ,^, 
fSghbocbood Council; as ouMined in the resolution creating the Community Education 
Commission, are: ^ 
. The (annual) forrmjlation of program interests, needs and recommendations for the 

operation of the Community School. - *u«* iu-,-- 

. On-going review of programs and activities In the District to ensure that these 
servrces fuTflll the intent of the program and heeds and Interests of tne 

S'^Sclng out of newneeds and concerns at the ic^^ level and encouragement : 
'of full participation by residents In the programs a^fllable, _ 
^ Consideration of operation questions ooncernlna the on-going p^om^ 
program including consultation with staff and commission on such Mues as fees, 

'memberships, icheduiing and.deyeloping neighborhood volunteers. , 
' A Coordinator of Community Education was hired by 'tl^,Schw^^^ 
Instruction to provide overall professional leadership and admjnistra ion. He is responsible 

' for coordination of planning, program development, resource allocation, and evaluation. 

X The Comrifunity Education Coordinator has a ph^. in Education and several years 
teaching and 'Educational consulting experience, * , " u uh 

At the uppir decisionmaking levels, the. Coordinator of Community Education works witn 
the Commission in thevformulation of policy and overall programs. Hejlso Pjovldis . , ^ 
coordination fcetween the participating agencies by working wijh the Directors ot the 
manpower, caunsBling, recreation and education programs In the implementation ^ 
of sub-contractual agreements. ' ' ' 

■ in each community center, a community school director Is adpninistrativeiy responsible 
,to the school principal. The Community School Director poordlnates the various 
components of the project within his school and provides a link between the facility and 
the community school coordinator.- i . 

Th# community school director supervises an outreach worker, home economics 
instructor, and secretary. ' . . 
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^^t.pPpM;CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES- ••■ 
Additional staff Includ'es: ... - ? . 



— United Fund); *' ' 

M^^/ Z^^ff^^^^^^^^^ supervisors (funded by and responiible to the Director of the 
l^'&tv^' -TOthlehem Bureau of Rscraation), . . . \ 

T L ^ economics instructors, child "development speclallita, and rficraetlon supervisors 
?t:K?:f" ^''^^ among the four faculties. The remainlrig personnel are allocated full time 

^gy^.,The Community Education Project organiMtlonal charf (Exhibit 14) illustrates the 
participating agencies, direct and coordinating lines of cpmmunicition and staff 
^involved In the project. - • . . 



If?: 

V 
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. EXHIBIT U 

OTOANIZATIONAL CHART INDICATING STAFFING 
' - OF COMMUNITY IDUCATION PROJECT 



CiliilJl Valley . 



Unilrd Fund 



icthlehem Surety 




Quid Dffv^lspmeni 



L ■ *■ 



Wortff 



rnstrueibr 



vFUNDINQ 

The Community Project budget Is •dlvfdBd into two stafflns components: 

• Community ffducation staff (coordinator (I), directors (4), outreach workers (4) ' 
■1. ; secretary {4), and home economics instructors (2)). . 
: • Program area staff (recreitlbn supervise, chird development spe^ ■ 
doordina^^^^^^ SBrvlcB'workers {4)1 Job ^jacemeht 
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As the aonduit for funds, the school district receives funds from the following iources: 

• Pennsylvania Department of Education, , 

• Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, ^ 

• Pennsylvania Department' of Community Affairs, 

• United Fund, , ^ 
« Eastern, MichigaoJiniyftKlty, — 

• BBthlahem City Council, and - ; 

• Bethlehem Area School District. , 

ExhibJt 15 illustrates the sources of community education fundsr ■ /: 



EXHIBIT IS 
SOURCeS OF FUNDIHG 



Pa. Dept of 
Eduaation 



Pa. Dept ©f Com- 
munity Affairs 



Pa. Dipt, of 
Publle Welfare 



iastern Mich- 
Igan Unlvereity 




Bethlihem 
City Counoll 



unltBd 
Fund 



lethiohtm Area 
School Dlitriet 



Th© Pennsylvania Department of Education allocates monies from two P^^^'f^^. ... 
{Titles 1 and Ml of the Elementary WSeconaary Eaueatlbn A Voca lona! Education^ 

The lers- sources and amounts of community education funds and the fiscal year of eacn 
Droqram are Indicated in Exhibit 16. ' ; _ » „« 

^hlbit irllliieMMo component of each 

community school. „ _, . c u-u t\m '■ ' 

'These individuals are .financed through the sources listed m Exhibit IB. . . 

The 1976-77 Community Education budget Including project coordmation personnel 
(coordinator, 3 directors, 3 secretaries. 2 bus drivers), travel, salaries for instructors and 
supplies totals $268,289. This amount dpes not include persDnnel on loan from _ 

United Fund. Manpower Program, Family Counseling, and Bureau of Recreation. The 
budget has been fai/ly constant since the Inception.of the program. % ■ 

TRASNING . V ^ ♦ „«i 

■ In response to the Commissions recommendations, the coordinator condup^ed several 
in-iervice.trainlng sessions to enhance staff and community tffeotiveness and to foster 
similar activities In each community center. . ' , 
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EXHIBIT 18 




1975 BUDQIT SOURCE, AMOUNT 
AND FISCAL YiAR 


Saur£#. 


Amount 


Flml Year 


PinnsylvgnlaTOtpartmtnt of 
ldupat!@n 
•jnm 1, iSEA ■ 

• tills III, iSEA 

• Voeational Edueatlon 
Pdnntylvania Df partmdnt of 
Publle Welfsre - 

• SoiHaJ and Rehabilitation 
8#ryla@3 Act and Oldir 


$ 80.381 
i 9,000 
$ 22,070 . 


Auguit^ugust 

Saptambsr^-Saptambor 

^ptambar^eptambar 

■ ' ' " 


Amerleani Aet 
Unltid Fund 

iaitam Mlahlgan Unlvirslty 
Bathlihem City QounQll 
'Bithlaham Schoel Dlitrlct 


1177,375 
$ 17,308 
1 3,000 
$ 5S,83r 
$167,472 


' Fabruaiy-Febmaiv 
Januan^anuary 
ApflhAprll 
Juna-Jun© 
Juiy-Hluly ^ 



IXHIilT 17 
STAFFING OF eDUeATiONAL COMPONENt 



Bathlahem Area Sehoo! Dlstrlet 



iuperlntaDdant of SohDOls 



Aiilitint Superlntandant 



Qaardlnator 
I 



iullding Prinelpal 



Dtitroach Works/ 



Qommunlty Sohool 
blraotor 



4^ 



Seeratary 



Home EGonOTfyos 
Instructor 



in addition to the community school directors and ptaff, repraaentatlves from the 
following community groups partielpated in the training aeislons: 

National Assbclation of Women, 
® Solo Parents^ ^ . , 

^ American Association of University Woman, 

• Beys Clubs, . ■ 

• YMCA, / 

^ Senior Citizens Club, 

• P.m, - \ - . ' 

• ^urch Groupa, 
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» School Baard, 

• CIty'Council, and 

• Business Qroups. • 

Efforts were also made to Include ethnic reprisentation, reflecting the neighborhoodi 
(e.g., Blacks, Spanish Speaking, Hungarians). . 
Topics for discussion included- - ' 

' « Neighborhood Cornells' Relationship to Community Education Commlsaion and Staff, 

• /Naighborhqpd Councils' Role In Program and Budget Devel^^ 
' • Techniques of Identifying Nelgli'borhood Needs, and 

• Techniques for Establlshlrig a Representative Neighborhood Gouncil. 

.Discussions cenlered on alterriatlve techniques or roles and staff reoommend^lons. 

C OMMU NITY PARTICIPATION * 

The Communl^ iJuM«on Woj^^ 

• Through a broad range<of educational programs and health and-soclal services 
gearid tp the needs of the entire community, 

• Through the neighborhood councils, and , s 

• Through contact with the social services workers, >. / 

Contrary to traditional education which is geared toward the youth, the CommunlftJ . 
Education Project encompasses programs for the entire community. Special compofients 
of the project iriclude the Elderly Nutrition Program which provides counseling and ■ 
information and referral assistance to elderly personsf In addition, elderly residents are 
urged to take advantage of the other programs and services (e.g., educational courses). 
Other courses or services are directed toward youth (e.g., recreation), parents (oensumer 
education,*chiId develdpment counseling) or multi-age groups (hobby activities, high school 
completion). ' - . , _ , ^ u \ 

As discussed previously, the Neighborhood Council advises the Community achooi . . 
director on needs and desired programs;and provides for dissemination of 
information back to the neighborhood, ' , • ' , " ww 

The- third channel for community Involvement is throflgh the ioclalservices workers who 
provide outreach services and act as liaisons between the school and neighborhood. 
The social services workers primarily work'ln the neighborhood, talking to residents, 
gathering suggestions for programs, and inforrnlng residents about the existing , 
programs and services. , 



iVALUATION_^ . ^^,L : / ^ 

EvaluaMn of the Community Education Program is a continuing process on - . 

several levels: • • . i 

• University, ' . ■ • 

• Commission, .j- . • 

■ • Staff, and , ' / ■ , ., ' ' . ^* 

• Community. . , i , . ' ; ' 
. ^Bethlehem's Community Education Project Is monitored by the Cbm'""'J>lP«'f 

Development Center of Eastern Michigan University. Lehigh University, which .is in the City 
of Bethlehem,. Is also assisting In the evaluation of the Community Education Project 
by collecting baseline data. , ' ' ; 
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iXHIBIT IB . 
RESULTC OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION COf^MISSiON EVALUATION OF PROJICT 



EiptelitlonH 



Rmmmendatloni 



Thi Community Education Project should: Invol^fiment of the eammunityp 



Oriata a sansf of eommunlfy or 
bilonging, through istabllihmsnt of 
community' eentsra. 



iffdrti to fiioh low Ineome 
rtsldints, 

^tabliihlng oommynlaatlon 
among 17 diffirant iathnio groupi 
(as oihlbltad In the 'Intsmi- 
tlonal Night"), ^ . 



Qr@atif Involvement of 
Commliiloh In Projeot 



Decentraiizi aarvicaSt^ 



Odofdinate and Integrate community 
resourcis, ipaelflcally hialth and 
adclgl sarvioiii and 



iitabllihlng flexible gdrvlees and 
eliMes which change aeaof ding 
to communfty naadi/daslma; 

"integration'' batwet n school 
board, Cl^ Council and United 
Fund board, - 

Assiiimjint of conrimunlty naeds 
and resulting program^ 



AdmlnliUallVi paperwork 
required of aoordinator, 



Additional symmer pragrami 



Confuilon In amas of budget 
. and admlnlitritlon, 

Somi dupileatlon of iffort 
Bifwfin Community tducation 
Project and othar, non-partioh 
pating agenolei. 



Allow high utllliatlon of facilities 
eapeclall)^ school bujldlngs, 



High attendancf leveli; 



Conflict batween jridltlongl 
teichiri and community educa^ 
tlon teacham over method of 
payri^Rt ^ 

insufficlant imount of Irv^rvlcs 
Iralnjng for staff, - 

Confuilon 'of Job responslbllltlas. 



isS&flsh ^measuraBla 
objectiveif 

Additional financlal resoyrcei, 

istabllshmant of jQvenlit - 
dillnquincy progrim, ' 



Additional Irhiervici training. 



3 
O 



./■ ■•. .> eerHUHEM ABEA COMMUNITY EDUCATION ,|SR0J6OT 

TO «a»-. .he tirs. year of .h. Community 

ptii me ,uar>er,y,eport ,or .he FaU 1975 .e^^^^^^ 

dellned.and progrSKTS^atain mealing the ... „„„,„„i,y 

Through .ha outreach worKers and the Neighborhood Councl^^^^^^^ 
aduca.lon ,dlreclora are provided inlprcnationpn ocm^^^^^^^^ 

'-wSia5?o«-.-.tetfr»nd:oommuni.y.evi>luaUm.o.J!^^ 



program rsylslona 
component are, constantly onangmg. I lie MO ^ 

coui es (e.g.. Q.E.D. claiies. languagtf courses, ^tc-^^^ ^ g.,,y constant. • , 
Me.oJnvestment market), and ^y^^^l^S .;, 

Education Commliiipn.^e^structure:w,ll p^a^bi^ll^; , board, thereby allowing 
that thVCommiislon become an adv^n^oomm^«^^ . ^ 

the project participants to recommend policies to tne age^^^^ 

. of*the project. " ^ ■ ■ ^ , , ' 

;=-^,;t^^^ 

;efforts provided a precedem The Comrju^ , 
delivery system as inadequate and ineffective ana J^P Bethlehem. Forks of the . 
recommendations of the P^^^fff f^^^tX^^m^^ Commyhlty Council. 
Delaware, and Lehigh County United Funds and the Lehigr^ v ^ y _ ^ receptivity, initial 
• Xn&her factor Which facilitated th«^^ , 

favorable reaction to the concept and ^'f ''f^*'^" ^'^^^^^^^ Proiect. , , ' 

sycceiiful implementation and continuation of the Communiiy 
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.FROM CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO iNTEGRATED PROGRAMS-FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES 

. , Use. of exjstlng school facilities enabled the pro^ \ - 

Communi^ Eduoaiion Project without costly construction expenses. The budget can remain 
.falrfy loi^.beeause new e^ulpnfient (e.g.. rnachine shop tools and home economics ' 
.Kitchens) Is not necessary. Use of the school cafeterias for the elderiy-hot lunch does not 
., interrupt the regular day school activities and allows greater utilization of space and 
equipment. In addition, use of school buses to transport the elderly to the neighborhood 
centers maximizes USB of the buses. ' ^ 

INHIBITORS Inhibitors to smootfrfmplementation of the community education 
, concept Include: ■ / . 

■ • Number of sites, ' ^ . , ' 

• Mijltltude of funding sources (seven) and fiscal years (five) ' 

• Administrative structure, ^ v /, 

• Commission's lack of power, / ' 
> • Absehce of computerlzaflon of ellert^^ " - 

• Fear of loosing "turf." r , , , ■ , 

Tlie Community Education Cobrdinator thought the establishm ent ofjfour sltesjvas 
raciiityj and qvarali coDrdjnation. - ' ^ 

In addiS'lh^t" sources poses budgeting and auditing probiemsl 

fauH^f • ^oy^°es follow five different fiscal faycjes. thus compounding 

, Duagating problemSp ■ 

-The organ^ational>tructure whereby-the social services sM 

Ofh . °^93"'^3t'°n8 creates admlnislration and coordination problems. For'-exam'ple the 
pb placement coordinatpr is funded by and administratlyeiy resp ' V . 

Lehigh Valley Mahpower Program, not the community school director or coordinator 
vviinouj a direct line of administration (exaept through the support foffice) staff and the 
nome Economics staff members), the community school director has virtually no 
real power. In addition, he is directly sypervised by the school principal rather than the 
community education, coordinator. 

'^f '"^'"bers of the Commission were the Initiating force behind the Community 
n u, *^I?i^^^'^^^y an appointed board without ieglslative. budgetary. or other 
i^.^'^' I recommendations to„the separate organizations which must act 

m eoncert^Other than the voluntary conduit of fu'rTds through the Board of Education, 
no legal administrative power exists: i i' v ,, . ■ ' 

• The IJnlted Fund agencies in the Joint Stud^ Group Report acknowledged th'e need for 
joint aata processing of client information to enhance coordination of service delivery 
rne cornmunity Education Coordinator echoed the need for a computerSed system of 
maintaining mformation on clients, program levels, budgeting informatioK; etc. However, the 
current and anticipated) budget is not adequate for such expenditures. Therefore 

. ^''enlLnforrnation and otheLdata collected by each neighborhood. center Is fragmented 
and not easily retrievable. 

Despite the overwhelming enthusiasm of the Community Education Commission (formerly 
the Human Services Committee) in developing the Community Education Project, many 
fafi H ^TVI^ °' departments were reluctant to partioipale. Several agency heads 
Tfared they wduld lose their identity and individual admlnlstrativa powers. Through the 
persuasion of the Commission members, the community education coordinator and 
directors, and, through the documented success of th'e project, agency and department 
head reluctance has dissipated. . 
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T /^ / .. BiTHLEHE^ AREA community' EDUCATION PROJECT 

eslstinfl iBcllitles In the fonowlnfl ways: ^ 

^ o Ranawed immunity interMt f hpls and thr oom^^ 

th© outreach workers)i _ uariktv af community programs, 

neighborhood^ -^^^ „r.,i™ a elderlv sarvlc© worker can help 

progifBnis, bnd i„»-»h nf the citv United Fund and oiher a^^ 
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FAMILY RECEPTION CENTER 

INTRODUCTION 

froubSd vo.^h®f ■ ' Shepherd Through a variety of services, tha^aclllty attempts tf divert 
T^l n - T the luvenile justice system and to prevent family ifrealcdown 

had witti the provision ^faervices JO iuyenllei in arcommunlty setting; It wWdesiqned 
to meet .specifically Identified needs (juvenile) and complernehtart^ progrlL hav^ been 
developed to meet additionally identified neeas y H Hr-ms nave peen 

" H a^sL'nX'ic tL^?'' W °' these programs and their fandlng sources. 

Syco^e^S^^^^^ 

I ^"^""^ developmerit of the Family Reception Center- 

• Initial development of the Family Reception Cenier' ■ 

• Expansion of the Family Heoeption Center programa' 

f "^^,?'.^^ Wansion philosophy and approach: 

• Facilitators and inhibitors to expansion -and - ' 

• Conclusions. 

These topics are discussed in detail below. 

PiVELOPMlNTAL BACKGROUND ' 

Shl^h«^!lf Reception Center go back to 1936 when the Sisters of the Good 
phepherd responded to the n^ed for a residence for neglected, rebellious runawav aiHs 

i^Sm''^ "L^'" '"S^' ^'^^^^ »« °P«n a detention clny^dlSlit 
ouhdS ^% ^r^? Child carer^husrthe Euphraaian ResidenG^ v^s 

^duBBt^l^^nZ^^^'^^'"^^ -'"P^"^^ «^ an alternative to the Women's 
nuue.e or uetentiorij a State-run prison* 

EbphS^sEfS;*? fl^^'°'°' P^'""^ Reception Center joined the staff of the 
^'-f^-^^- the scope Of the Euphraslan Residence should change 

StfwSj^i^"?':^^^"'^ °' the negative functions of detention programs 
..wnien could be replaced by a more positive a ■ . ' 

Wo^^S^^i'^^^ f^^'" 16 '018. thereby flivfng the Sisters of 

ttw Good Shepherd the opportuniiy to .leave detention services to public detention centers. 

J§a:'.^HMmm^^^ . . • - J 



FAMILY-RECEPTION CENTER- 



V 



Thii^ the eater's Proiect Director began Workliig with the Bureau of Child Wilfare t<^ 
.^^'^^iS^^mmnp^d.mr ,0 replace the E^Phraslan de^r^mreenter. 
In 1969 a psychologIoal.soclal.acad?mic.rnedical evaluation proflram was nstituted 

iaIis"on whloh would Improve thJ^ome life. Following three week| of «na^« |«'n9 
counsellno. most clients returned horne. For those children needing ' 
home, the clinical staff made recomrtendatldns to the;client8 an|awlstea them in finding 
a reiiurce.je.g.. group i'.ome. foster Home, rasldentlar treatment). Approximately 360 girls 
per year were tested and counseled. , • . J^,,. '^^i 

. Through their experience with the clients, the staff '«cogni^dthe add|^ 
services The lack of foster and group homes In the neighborhood "ecew^^^ed sepaTating 
the child from the family thus eiimlnatlng the potential to solve. parent-^ild P^"^"'®;"^- , 

In reco'gnitlon of an open urban form of care; St. Helena's Residence was Ins^tuted. This 
center provided live-In cue, psychdiogical testing/counseling, and other services. 
Contact with the community and family was maintained because tlje cMter ^as 
nelghborhbod.baied and family and friends were encouraged to visit the qiient. 

On a suggestion of one departing client, who wanted to remalr. In contact 
r^Mkne^S^^^^m^nt services were instituted In 1970. Under P;?!^^^^^^ 
ichool. recrea^al and social support after schooirShaWivldual/Bfoopffam.^^^^^ 

■ services became part of the Sisters of ith¥ Good Shepherd's program. - _ , 

In recognition of the necessity of'worklng with the total *amll^rather tjan p^^mp^ 
piecemear services to children, jn 1971 the Sisters of the Good Shepherd began planning • 
a neighborhood-based Family Reception Center, .. . ■> 

*■ Prior to 1971. various funding sources provldedli^rational funds'^r '^^[^'^ - 
instituted by th^ Sisters of the Good Shepl^rd. Strl^blena's and ^^P^^^^^"*"^ 
were funded through the City of New York's foster care Pr°f The prQVld^^ . 
12vS percem to match State funds and Federal funds (7^). IJe^^^^^d 

Good Shepherd contracte'd with the City to provide foster care. This ^^'^^'^'^^^ 
yearly without additional applications. This funding source was characterized by tne 
Project Director bf.the Center as "stable, open-ended, and secure. ^ 

' The day treatment services were funded by a Federal program f ^^^f ^..^^^ 
through the Law Enforcement Assistance Act (LEAA) as ademons ration project. Following 
the' two year allocation, the project was coritinued through Title IV-A funding. 

INITIO DEViLOPMENT ' 

in 1&72, a three-year LEAA demonstration grant was secured to provide court diversion 
at the.^ommunlty level, through the Family Reception Center. , .. ..-..^^^.j^- 

The basic concept of the Center was to render support to people m tf^^ir tfom^um 
in many cases, residents should not have ,o resprt to the police for '^-^ ^^^f 
should not go across town to receive swaoelaf serv ws; teenagers w^hout a ^ 
should not have to be committed to^i^stltution outside the community. Therefore, the. 
commuhity-and famHy were the focal points of the program design, - , 

The five goals of the program were to: . ' - - ' ■ 

• Initiate overall community support for the total family; ^ 

• Offer Intervention at the earliest. mo«app/opH^ o^ " 

• Provide open access to soclalliatlon for families; v 

• Provide services without labeling Individuals; and . , 

• Maximize community resources b^ sharing and augmenting social services.. , 
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I^^FpOM G/^e^ TO INTEGRATED PR0C3RAMS: FOUR UOCAITAPPROXCHES 

; ; Following deslflri of the prog^m, the Slaters of the Good Shephtrd began looking for a 
service area. Meetings with Judges of the Family Court of Brooklyn, legislative leaders, ■ ' 
clergy, and representatives of community groups resulted in the selection of the Park Slope 
ComiTiunity. This area, oomposed of .1 20,000 residents (inoludlng 43,000 children and 
Juveniles), was chosen because there were few social and health services and the Juvenile 
. dellnqMency rate had risen more rapidly, than in the adja^nt areas of Brooklyn. 

iTwo graduate students under the direction of a commffnity organizer from the Gould 
/ : Foundation surveyed the area to assess the reaction of residents and business people to the 
. . esta^llshmt nt^f the Family Reception Center. Following a very favorable reacHpA by 
the ^sidents-and, WslBess the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, In conjGnctlon with 

me Gould Foundation, fdunian abandoned house which could serve as the'Family 
r ReofpUon Center. The Gould Foundftldn purchased, renBv§ted and rented the building 
..^me^is^irs of the QpodiShepherd.. < ' . • - / 



TI^Farnlly Reception 'Cenrer and the other^three. Park Slope facilities is govefhed by an 
imerdlsclplinary Cqmmurfhy Advisory Board composed of area residents, lawyers, an 
.anthropologist, businessmen, social workers, and-other professionals. The Community 
Advison^ aoard- is divided Info two sub-sections: 0verall, Facilities (e.g;, Barbara B; Blum 
Group Home, Family Receptlori Center) and Community PJ'oflrams. The Community 
Programs Adyisflry^QaEdjtfaq.designed4o4nc^^^ 



professionals. 

j In addltion.^he Community Advisory Bo^d, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd ^ei 
legal governiimoard for the entire agency. An Advisory Board also exists for the facllltlea 
located m Marlpttan (Euphraslan Residence, Marian Hall, St. Helena's Residence 
■ and Prcjecl Outreafth)., ' ' ' 

An Advisory Board for Training Programs, composed of city and State manpower , ■ 
professionals and officials, is consulted in the development of workshops and monitors the 
Impact of some programs. The relationship of the advisory boards to the programs 
operated by the Sisters of the Good. Shepherd, is Illustrated in ExhN^^ 

Services werf Initiated in 1972 at the Family Reception Center to achieve ' 
the above goals, . . 

The services Included the following: . 

• Crisls-orlented arid conHnuing counseling for Indivlduflli, families, and groups; 
«• Family life education; 

• Peer group therapy; ** , . 

• Legal advocacy; , ■ .■ 

• "Crash pad" (dormitory brief residential care); ■ ' 

• Social iza,tion; j 

• Referral for other social, medical, vocational and religious services; and 

• Psyehologlcai/psychlatrlc testing. ' • . 

Many referraj services augment the othe, services provided by the Center. For example, 
-.a=child..wlth=learning disabilitles-who Is bein , 
assisted In finding appropriate educational support. In addition; an educational advocate 
works with the pubiic educational system to coordinate services provided by the Center, 
and the public schools, in essence, the Family Reception Center immediately became 
/a community focal point fo"- serylces to Juveniles. The success of the program quickly led to 
the identification of additional unmet needs and the development df spin-off servicis 
and funding to meet those needs. Thub, the expansion was immediate, 
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ADVIiORV iOARD FOR SISTfRS OF THi aOOD SHEPHERD FACIUTiiS 



Siitiri of the Qoocl Shipliird Reiidineai 
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" FROM CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS; FOUR LOCAL APPRdACHES 

gXiANSION OF SfRVICiS ' 

pompl^mentary programs grew out of the needs idsntified whilt working with the 
residents of the Family Reception Center. ^ ■ ' ^ , 

These programs which were inoromtntally developed, funded, and Implemented over the 
next several ysarajncluded^ * ' - ^ ^ 

' ^ ^ ■ ^ , . ■ ■ . ■ } 

• Mini Schpoli ^ - 

Children and Youth Development Services; and . ' ^ ' • * 

* Barbara B. Blum Residenee. , / , / 

.These prpgrams are logical extenslons^f the iriltlai Slirs of the Good Shepherd 
^ aatjvity which was^to provitfe community oriented services to Juveniles/They are also 

direct spm^offs of the Family Reception Center program. In addition to thise programs 
^ additional services and activities were Incorporated in the Family Reception Center ' 

program as a result of needs Iden^ied by staff and residents. : - . . ^ ' ' ^ 
Another program initiated by, thi Sisters of the Good Shepherd Is a series of 'Human ' 

Services Workshops,^' Although not located In Park Slope, this program indicates the 

contmuing interest of the Sisters in the application of community resources to needs The 
.evolwtiprv^r^rogram^andfunding-frlllu ^..z...^.^^^^.^... 
^e specifl^program& are discussad below. . " 



1S47 
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f XHIBIT 20 

MILiSTONi iViNTS 
fVOLUTION OF FAMILY BiCiPTION PROGRAM 

, (1947*1976) \ . / 

FundlniSoufcas 



E vent of New Program ^ 

iuphraslan Rasldanco *' 

Riorlentatfon of Euphrailan Resldenoa Into a 
Crlsli Intarvantfon— dlagnostla Centtr with 

a Psychologlcai—Soelal--Academla— Medical 
Bvaluaifen program: 



New York Clty-N@w York Stata=Fgderal 
foster eara 

Same as abova; Alio Title IV-A Fundi 



1S69 


/ St. Helena's Resldince 


Same as above ' 


1970 


Prejact Oytreach 


Li AA Project Outreaoh Grant for two 






yearsi 
Currently Title XX 


1972 


Marlon Hall ^ 


City, State, Federal 


1972 


ftmlly neceptloh Centsr 


_ LiAA Qrant for 3 yearsi curfently city- 






State funding^ 


1973 


Mlni-Sehool 


- ioard of fdueatlon staff; 






New Ysrk"CQmmunlty Trust Grant 


1973 


Chlldfen and Youth Development Servlees 


OYD Grant for two yeari; 






Continued with Lf AA funding 


1974 


" Barbara^B, Blum Residence ' ^ ' 


City, State.-Federal 




. Humin Sfirvie© Workehopa 


Local financial Institution 
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• " •> •. . ■ ■ ... " • FAMILY. RECEPTION CENTER 

MINI SCHOOL PROaRAM (1173) 

' Th© goals Qf the Mini Sehool are: - . ^ v , = 

. . To lnatll! in chlldrtn a desire to learn through a. school oommunlty which creates in 

them a sense of belonging-, ' . ^.m ^m^imivd nach student's potential; ahd 
■ To develop an educational program wh c,h ^^^^^^M^MmWng. 
. To help redirect children whose behavior has been maladaptive ano shi _ 

The Mini School originally served 21 students in a f«llitj^i^^r|lWo^f^^e^ 

a New York Communlty.Truat grant. As the popular.ty ^l^f,^ 
• program was expanded to Include-S4 students .and some classes were established w 

^n^te:Ss^nd social worWare assisted ^^^^^1^^^^'. 
.other volunteers. The Family Reception Center provides social worJ< services 
children and families of the Mini School;. ' . 

CHILDRIN AND ^UTH DiVlLOPMENT SERVIMS (1973) , , 

i„ M.P/^h ^Q7% thmCeher was notified ?of a. delinquency prevention grant that couio 

adjacent to the Family Reception Center. The funding was Smooo ^^^^^^^^^ 
$125,000 for the second year,The rationale behind the CYDS^as ,t^ f oste 
to share social service resources and to spur "larger societal and city systems 
responsive presence" to the people of Park Slope _ _ - ' ^^nHatlons 

. The CYDS grew out of numerous-talks concerning children with blocl< associations, 
st^^^'churches. schools and social clubs (YMCA^ 
The CYDS directly provides Job development and P" Went, career counsel n^ 
. communications, ani^edia prelects, m addiUon. ^^^o^^^ ^as 
police precincts. In addition, the CYDS provides a network of youth servi^^ i 

Easlc ^d remedial education, casework ' ^ by^er^^ncies 

rehabilitation program, and summer recreation programs sponsored by oine 

^S^S does not have legal or fiscal centre, over the other groups or agencies, 
they have instituted this network through: 

* # ♦K^ nvn ^f^nt tQ a church group which Instituted tutprlng and 
• Allocating part of the OYD grant to a cnurun yiwyn 

recreation iervlcesj , 
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FROM TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES 

- : • Developing neighborhood task forats lor Vecreitloni education, and youth ' ■ 
employment: - . \ 

f * Holding community mestlrigs to share Information (e.g,, activities offered by a 

youth agency) to recruit additional finanejal or seivice resources/ahd to foster loin 
; utmMtlon of facilities; ; / ■ 

• Offering consultation to confwnunlty group 
resources^and — — ^-^^^^L-^ ....L;:: 

^^ ^ Gomplling 1 "Human Services Directory 6f Park Slo^ 

The directory is a good escample of the attempt to maximize resources through sharing 
of Information, The directory lists the tddress^ telaphona number, service, and contact 
pei^on for adult education centers, cultural Initltutlons and groups, community action 
organizations, day care centers, health services and other community services. \ 

.^__Tie_pYDSjs_^^ ^hich 
replaced the OYD two year demonstration grant/ ^ ' * 

BARBARA B, BLUM RESIDENCi (1974^^ 

Another program tMt developed out of staff perceived needs was the Barbara B, Blum 
Rasldence, a group home for neighborhood children. With' financial assistance from * 
the Gould Foundation, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd bought th# house adjacent to' ^ 
the Center and established the only group home in Park Slope, The top floor of the ^ 
house provides room for the CYDS staff, ^ 

HUMAN SERVICES WORKSHOPS C197S) 

Afthough not located In Park Slope, the moit recent addition to the myriad of programs 
sponsored by the Sisters <*f the Good Shepherd is m series of Human Services 
Workshops "for renewal of knowledge and skills in the helping professions." The short 
courses are taught by experts In various professions, Thls^program was Initiated 
through a small grant from a local financial Institution In recognition of the need for 
continuing aducation of social workars/counselors, etc.* at the Center and other aoclal 
service, organizations in New York City. . 

ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES AT THl CENTIR 

As a result of residents^ and Center caseworkers* "brainstorming" the Committee 
for Cultural Davelopmant was organized. The committae was composad of a group of 
naFghbprhbod residents who lorganliad cultural, artistic and musical programs within 
tha Center and through outings. A neighborhood mother davaloped a dahQB workshop 
for teenagers and young children at tha Center, A drama workahop was Initiated in the 
same manner. 

In response to the cultural and ethnic mixture of Park Slope, a group of neighborhood 
residents held an 'international Supper Night." Music, fcod and films helped tha 
naighborhood residants share their dltferancas for greatar understanding and accaptanca. 

The need for cheap clothing and the necessity of flnanqlal resources for the children's 
outings promoted by the committee fpr Cultural Development resulted In tha establishmant 
ol^ thrift f^Dp operated by and for tha residents of Park Slope, 
/ Through activities like the dance and drama workshops, thrift shop, and Intarnational 
supper nighti tha Family Reception Center provides the focus of community cohaslvaneas 
and maxirnlzing community resources. - . 
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iP^ ' PHILOSOPHY ANP APPROACH ^ 

' > THe expanilon of the orlfllnal aeneral c^iunsellng/testlnaservlce >"^? ^^Sr 

Slices feomrnittse for Cultural Devsldpment, JThrlft Store, arid 9piciallied|^^feling 
iS^P8SS8lor,8,{e.o.3paniah speaking semm 

relations woXshdp) rBfiacts the Dlreotor's approach af Inoremintal growth. The cenjer 
SSlSolX^oMhe.oomrnuhlty.4C^^ 

services they developed rapport with the clients anld the community as f w^M^^ 
aSnalSswe^Wer^LfayclIerrtr 
DlWctor thouoht that attacking prbblemi should be 

of a logical for Increasing the scope ttf services In response ta idem^M needs. As 
S^/^iblli^of the canter grew, and as additional rew^^^^ ' 
services and programs could be smoothly Implemented. The incrernenjal |rov|^ ,^ 
SltSd coL^atlon bf programs. Instead^Lhavlnfl^ 
atthesamat,me.staffcouldgradua.^^ch;nfl,f^ 



at the same timerstaff could gradually change ^o"^^"""^ "^"^^^ «X 
group courisellng sessions instead of>iumerous IndIylduaUes8^^^ 

of one service or program at a time. , j • ^ ,„„«rt-«f 

Communication wHh the 'oommunlty is considered an Important element ot tne proj 

The fbilowing factors enhance staff oommuTilcatlon: - 

' youthfto participate Irt program dayttopment.^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ., : . r, 

internal Center cor^munlcatlonjs rrtal^lned through TMularsJaff^p^^ ' ^ 

policy issuesrprogrart, development, wd^peclalci^ 
Lalst in cool^atlondf programs delivered: by the Sisters otthe ^ 

. The' Assistant Director coordinates all servlces^^^ 
.J^SSi/llSe^^^ 

The use of these coordination approaches rilnforcest^^^ ; 
the project as a community-based prganl^ation..^ _ ..J th* mai«ritv of 

rcrnsSg-. f he Director has V<'oo.o,ate in so^ 

Exhibit 21. which indlcktis the job classlflcatibris and nurpber of professional and 
. chlld.cffre staff in 1974. also reflects the 
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■ The suctess of the project |o date can be attributed to a specific set of facilitators which' 
spring from/ the above philosophy and operational approach. A few inhibitors to existing^ , 
and future expansion can algq be Idemffied. These facilitators and inhlbitort are discussed 
in the next section. < / / , ' , . 

FACILITATORS AN6 INHIBITORS TO fXPANSJpN 

FACiyTATORS ^ha major faollltators to tht iniliareatalbllihmpnt of the Genter and the 
Inoremental grovvth^ln services jprog/ama werer ^ '/ 

ixperltnca in/sooiaNsrv^ 



• Community asstssmant and continuing Involvement of oommunlty in planniha new 
saivicssr , , ^ \ . \ ^^^f... ' ' ^ 

• Staff enthusiasm and expertlae; ^ 

• Overall guiaanca and thrust of d * / ■ 

• Ranga of complementary iervloes; ' 

: • Established boundaries; - , ' 

• Foundation backing; and ' 

« Board membership. * • - , - * 

The histoid pf;prQviding social if rvlces through the Euph^aslan Residence and St 
Halena's Reildences assiited the Sisters of the.Go6d Shepherd, In general, and the 
Director, Ui partrcular, In establishing the Family Reception Center. The Director was 
farnlllar with, the niechanlcs of obtaining funds from a variety of iources Including 
HEW^ Md LEAA, kndwledgeabla about counseling and testing techniques, and familiar 
with day-to-day operationi of a social service agency. The birectpr's capability and 
track record enhanced her ability to obtain flnanclaf and cbmmu 

T^he unstructured assessment of community attitudes assisted in site seiection and 
generation of community iupp In addition to Initially Involving the 

community through an assessment of community receptiveneiSp thie Center cbnitantly/ 
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FAMILY RECEpflON'.CENTER 



^ffi^S^S on y Idents and agencies for Identification. of ne^3 and development of new 
lllj^ff programs. Spin-offs^esulting from the Center staff-community contact are. , 



oiiilopment of a network of community agencies dealing witli juvenile gang 
activities to prevent a gang war; ,. ^ / ^ ■ ' 

' ■ • „ , . . \ . ' 

• Development of new programs (Thrift Shop) sponsored by the Center: and _ , 
. . Greater sense of "communltSr" despite the numerous difference! among resident . ■ 
. (e.g., Internationa l Night). ^ . . ; . J " 

" The Center staff exhlbTts a high degree of fliSimiirinTrsTOiHtilngloTieedrand^-^^ 
developing new programs or refocusing existing services (e.g.. expansion of generaU .; 
counseling to include qounsellng for latency,age children, parent-teen communication ^ 
Workshops and single parents' therapy group). „ ■ Ls 

In addition, the informal atmosphere and accessibility of staff enhances the high , , 
utilization of the Center. The staff exhibits stability In the job which enhances support . 

-=1rom the-communityresidents and-servlcejgericl63.__^_ „,„. , 

The Director (although pkr^time) Instills enthusiasm and mdlvidua! ^^spons blllty Jn^^. . 
the sL. Her knowledge of contact people at the city. State and Federal levels enables the 
Center and related programs to maintain furtdlng. , . . 

• The range of services provided by the Center and the adjacent programs (C^iildren 
and Youth Development Services. Mini School and.Barbarp B'"!" ''^^f -i„^Hf!?«^ 
response toffhe wide range of problems exhibited by the cliepts. Interdependence _ 
of the therapeutic (e;g.. counseling) and support (e.g.. "crash P^!) ' 
coordination ^of .a spectrum of services and reinforcement of ^e[;::^«^.Pr°^l^^^^^^^^^ 
example, a socially maladaptive child bunking in the "crash pad" while h.s mother ,s in 
the hospital may be provided counseling services. ' . , ,i„ i„ 

The Closeness of the staff enhances sharing of case '^^P^'^f!^^^^^ : ^ 
. very-difficult or mulii-problem cases. In addition, since several staff '"^'"^e s.are fam.har ^ 
with each client, a client does not hava-to wait until one particular caseworker is . , . 

The program has community boundaries. This community or target ^^^a definlt^n has 
allowed services to be geared toward an identified group o^ P^^P^ S^A^illing 
community. Park Slope. The residents ide^ify the area as a "community and are W.limg 
^to^work-to-lmprovejhe''' community. - , ' j 

Strong financial baiklHTof the Gould Foundatiorijej., bought ^"f ^ "^^^^^^^^ 

for Center) has greatly assisted the establishment and «Pan.^'0" *^*|2t liS"^ 

the financL as^tance. of this local foundation, many of the programs would not Imve. . , 

been initiated, , ^ . . , kAarH " 

Multi-talented board members act as instigators and ^"^^lers e.g one board ^.^^^^^^^ 
member, an attorney with expertise In housing, assisted m locating, through a review of 
building records, a site forthe.reiocatlon of Project Outreach). . . ^ - 

INHIIITORS The major Inhibitor to the continuation and expansion o' p:°|^^|^|,: 
funding, specifically the necessity, to look constantly for n^w f sources tp repla^^^^ 
■or two-year demonstration grants. The exception to this problem is the continuing, ^ , 
foster care funding through.the City of New York. rtinUdencv 
' Another problem associated, with the project was the necessity to ''^'^^^ ,. 
- on other, e4-brihid prog"ram^^ 
, maintained with community agencies (e.g.-. local welfare °"'=«;,Pf ^.fp°°' f,f . 
many agericlei do not want to lose their Identity by being engulfed by the Family , , 
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y^^;. v-^WIW'®" ^''"^ and Youth Development Services Progfamroften other 

^^^^|ri,ag«ficy eligibility requirements restrict center clients from receiving services. 

•«'"ds to hinder service Is the multitude of different reporting forms 
^<U/'«Iu'/«i by the several sources of funds. In addition, staff cited the constant revision In 
^Hifl^-^.^ **?f™'?,"f?..f«q"''^®<^ information as detracting from efficient service delivery 

'^f^^. 3? CONCLUSIONS 

the Family Reception Center exhibits a high degree of flexibility In program , / 

^ iDOdjf jcatlon. Tbe growth of the Center has been characterized by„new programs (e.g.|__ L 
H;' .'; . 9*'"^''®" Youth Development Services and the Mini School), additional services (e.g.. 
^S': - •"""Tiw program of recreational, cultural, and instructional actlvtltes), and specialization 
:»v : :-: of services (e.g., single parents' therapy group Iristead of trgditlonal Individual 
t -K - .counseling). , , ' , ' ■ 

' <; major Impact of the Center on the community and residents has been the coalescing 
' °' resources to meet constantly evolving needs. The attitude among the staff Is. "If you 
f^j? '^^^^^ ? needed service, find one. If It doesn't exist. flnd the resources to develop lt.''!— 

;|r The commitment of the staff and resldants has enabled the Center to reach and surpass , 
-"..[ Its original goals of diverting youth from the juvenile justice system and preventing family 
breakdown. The Center has also been highly successful in acting as a catalyst for 
community coordination and faellltatihg access of center clients to other agencies. - 
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• A aommltm$nt fo Ptop/t; Eva!u§iiQn of thw Fsmlfy RBowptlon C&nUr, (Re^areff Cinltr. Child Welfare 
League of Ameriea, September, 1974). . ; ■ 
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ATLANTA REHABILlTAtlON CENTER 



INTRODUCTION ■ ' . 

The Atlanta Rehabilitation Center.ls a State operatacJ faeiiity for d|agi*tii (medical, 
psj^hotogiaal psyfh^^ education, and training handloapped persons. 

apl ot projsct funded In' 1965,by Economic Opportunity Atlanta, EqA--aloc^^^^^ 
OeI program % Center (formerly-titled the Atlanta Employmenf Evaluation and Service 
Canter) served as a model for comprehensive rehabilitation centers. 

The objectives of the center Include: 

. To provide services to vocatibnally handicapped clients In f " ?J|;j;^,';;f„'_^,^^f^^^ 
self-supporting, to have personal independence, and to be seif-detirmlnmg m meir 

. ?rpS'evaluatlon for full-time employment of P^f^°!^^fJ'%i^^^^^ 
wlr'Joten«a1^^^^^^^^^^ wd motivating factors of economically needy 

. rpJSv^ii'Si Of ^^^^^^ to help p^inM^^^ " 

. ?o cotdfate thfvar^^^^^^^^^^ provided by the Center with other social and- 
restorative agencies. ' ^ 

■ This case study follows the prograsslon from a pilot project diagnaiis center lo a 
comprehensive rehabilitation center through a dltcusi.on of each Ph|«^ 
development in terms of participants and staff, purposes, services, and funding. . 

This discussion is presented in the following sections: 

• , Initial Development; 

• Transition to State Admlnlstratlon'.and ^„ 

, • Facilitators and Inhibitors to Integration and Operation. 

INITIAL DIVELOPMINT 

- In 196S EOA responded to the need cited by numerous health and social service 
aaencfei forTd lgnostic center. Previously, many agencies, such.as the Department o 
Sbor' Veterans ALinistratlon and Atlanta Orban League. piovidedl.rn.te_d diagnosis of 
client problems. " . • 
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- Following numerous meetings with service aganoles, iOA applied for a demonstration ' 
grant to establish an arnptoymsnt evaluation eenter. The concept was considered to be 
unique by the Office of Economic Opportunity and subsequently a grant In ixcess of $1 • 

y million was awarded to ,iOA, / ^ ' ' . ' 

The EOA ioard acted as the grantee. However, the original concept outline In the grant 
waslocalassumptlonof the project when the Federal demonstration grant ended. 
Therefore, the EOA Board contracted with the State to operate the facility. Since the ^ 

' Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, under the Department of Eclucatlori, provided - 
services to disabled clients, that Division was designated a delegate agency for 
administration of the EOA (OEO) funds. - ' ^ 

— EOA^Iocated an abandoned bowltng^alley (approximatefv3o;ooo sq^^ 

, renovated the f^oliity^. Unfortunately, the space did not easily lend Itself to renovation for 
an evaluation center. ' - . _ » . . 

According to the contract between the State and IOA, staff was hired under the State 
Merit System and the facility was operated under State policies. iOA reimbursed the State 
for all costs—staff, operation, etc. The staff of 151 Individuals consisted of an administrator 
(with no previous rehabilitation eicperlenpe), counselors, caseworkers and psychologists, 

. : Only: two counselors had authority to allocate fu 

Therefore, problems arose in^certlflcation and Initial treatment of clients. ^ ^ 

Clients were reWred from the 
Exhibit 22) whrch Initially assisted In developing trfroonce^t of an evaluatidn center: 

• Department of Family and Children Services (County)r ' 

• Department of Labor (State): • . 



EXHIBtT 2i 
RiraRRAL PATTERN 
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f /- :: ^ . . ATLANTA REHABILITATION CENTER 

Veterans Aamihlsti*itlon; ^ ' ' / 

. Vpublio Health Departments;^ 

\ » Atlanta Urban League; ' [ ' ^.^^^V^ 

- • Housing Aufhorltles; ' 

• Grady Hospital Psyehiatric Unit; and , > 

• Private Physlclahs. ^ ^ 

The measurement of program iuccess was the number of people "^^l^^b^'^^^^C.^^,^. 
Thixeforl -m^^^^ aotivated only hlgh^suocess potential oases and el.mmated . 

many eligible multi-problem casesv^ / . / ..im.iHa 

,n^dmoh3 misleading nWspaper tdvtrtisemenWas^puMlisl^nd^^^ 
of ie^icis could be provided when. In actuality, the 

diagnostic services. This led to many IneHgl&le persons seeking services v^hich were not 
offered by the Center. u«..,auap 
:^ These operational problems hampered effective f^^ram^rnpl^emaWm^^^. ^ 
during thelnitlal threeryear period the Center provided serviceswhioh were valuable to 
clients and referral agencies. , . , ' „ . .„ 

The san/iees Drlmarily consisted of evaiUatldn and testing. Clients were assessed in_ _ 
te^'S-d^ntal health and work aptltud. Any^ 
hindrances to employment were noted on the cllenf s record^nd^th.s mformation was 
transferred to the referral agenBlw.- t. ' , ^ 

TRANSITIdN TO STATi ADMINISTRATION- 

In 1968, the OEO demonstration prpject^unding ended and lOA urged the State to ^ 
assume operltlon and financing, . ' : Qts,*o 

The State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation was faced with a dilemma, iftne btdto 

^ooper^^m1Bmi^^^^ r^^SShlSr ■ 

be unempioyed and the State's reputation as an innovator in voM^^^ 

projects Would be tarnished. In addition, the heed for an evaUiatian^nW^^w^. ^ _ 
?hJrefore. the Director of the Georgia Department |d"«5^".^'2,^.^°"^^b , 2n 
people went to Washington to secure funding. The Ff dera Admm^ a or ^^^'f 
in Washington became interested in the program and was instrumental In combining a . 
■ series of Federal grants to continue operation 6t the Oenter. 

\ Consequently, the State received the foiiowlng Federal grants: ; • 

V . ^ Research and Development- : _=West.) 750.00q . » - 

■ Expansion Grant . -.. „ IS / 

Training Services • . , ____300£uu 

/ . Total {est,)$ 1,300,000 

' In addition, the State Legislatiure appropriated approxln^tely $15 ^ 
as Federal match and which signified State assumption and responsibility for the facility. 
The director was replaced in 1969 and the staff was reduced to S7 persons. ; ^ . 

The organiza^onal structure was revised to allowsix counselors to ac^vm^ - ■ 

This allowed faster eligibility' determination, and allowed enough counselors J over M 
the cases from in-take to discjiarge. *mo» 

AS the counselors becair/e more Involved with their clients, it a^e W^^Jhat 
providing evaluation setvi^es did not totally assist the client in becom,nB^sel^mipportlna. 
. Therefore, the staff began' developing job opportunities through contacts with the 
Department of Labor and . private Industry. , / , , 
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^ ^The staff also contaGted various g roups {e,g., county welfare caeeworkers, drug groups, 
community mental liealth organizatlonarUrb^^ League) to explain the services available 
and to determine additional services needed and referral rMburoea available to the 
Center staff. : . , . 

As a r^e^lt of the growth of the program, staff became aware of the necessity for 
cqordlnatfhg with other agencies; Therefore, "worWng" or verbal agreements were ^ 
arranged with the following agencies to doliate staff to the Gerjten 

: • Grady Hospital , -» PHysldlan (Part-Time) 

, • Commuhlty Mental Health Center — PsychiatriG Counselor (Part-Time) 

• • ^"^nta Adult Education Department — 3 Basic Education Teachers (Atlanta ^ 

~^~r^^rT~"^ ^ — ---^^ - - - Center-p — 

• Atlanta Area Technloar School ' ' Instructor 

• Department of Labor ^ Fulltime Counselor _ ^ 

Through these cooperative agreements the Center has been able to expand Its services 
to Include: ^ 

• General Education Development (GED) courses* - 
A Job Placement (full-time rather than Ceriter staff part-time); 

• Increased Medical Evaluation; and . 

• Sheltered workshop (subcontract with private I nd ^ . 

As the Center's sen/Ices expanded, It was reorganized Into the following program 
departments or units: . . ^ r 

• Counseling Department" ' ■ 
— : Job Bank; 

• Casework Department; ^ 

• Job Readiness Area; ' . / 

• MedlcalUnlt; 

• Paycholdglcal^Psychlatric Counseling Unit; 

• Work Adjustment; ' 

• Vocational Evaluafion Unit; 

e Personnel and training Department; ^ 
~ Special, Education Section; and . 
^ ~ Sheltered Workshop (Training Section). 

The functions of these departments or units are described below, and Exhibit 23 
illustrates a typical client flow through the system. ^ 

The Center contains several opefational units or sections which enable the client to ' 
progress logically through the evaluation and training system. 

CASEWORK DEPARTMENT Cllenti referred to the Atlanta Rehabilitation Center 
are assigned a. caseworker who Interviews the client to assess needs and employment 
desires. The Intake Section records pertinent client data such as age, address and work . 
history. , ^ ^ / 

COUNSfUNO DEPARTMENT The client is assigned a counselor who works ^ith ' 
the client from entry to discharge. The counselor assists the individual In assessing his 
strengths and weaknesses and provides overaH guidance. , , ^ ^ 

_ JOB HiAplNESa Following initial counseling, the client is assigned to the Job ' 
%m!^i^^t orientation (Center regulations, potential services, staff introductions). 

MEDICAL UNIT The Center contains a complete physical examination and emergency 
treatment section staffed by one fulMime doctor, two nurses and a physician's assistant. 
Clients are given a complete physical examination and If medical services are nteded. 
arrangements are made throughTbe:cour)ielorJpr treatment outside the facility. 
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FROM CATEGORICAL' SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHiS 

^PSYCHOLOQICAI. UNIT A full-time" psychologist and a psychiatric cohsultant ■ 

<^to the orient's counaelor for gearing the program to the client's abllltlei and needi. 
; WORK ADJUSTMiNT Through the Work Adjustment Section, the olleht experiences ■ 
actual Job situations (I.e., time cards, isupefVlsor, production quotas) and work idjuatment 
assignments are rnade, ThajsenHces; provided In this-sectlon are bfliloally therapeutic 
rather than training. r; . ^ . 

VOCATIOMAt iVAtUATION The olleht's skills, aptitudes, and job 'iriti-ists are 
measured In the Work Pptential Section of the Vocational Evaluation Department through ' 
a series of written and manipulative (engine repair, plumbing, carpentry) tests. 
;^eeiAL JDUCATnONJeCTlONjlAILcllen 



program in which teaehers conduct high school completion and review classes. 

At the completion of, the classes, clients ta^e the General Educatrtn Development (GiD) 
te^ which, If passed, providis the equivalepi^ o1 a high school diploma. . 
- JThe special education teachers are provided by the Atlanta Adult Education Department. 
The Evaluation Canter pays for one instructor and- the School Board provides "the other ' 
salaries. ' / ' 

TRAINING SEGTiON Some clients are trained In potential employment positions 
such as general clerical worker, day care attendants, and Industrial power^sewing. Clients 
accepted in the training program are provided a stipend based on family Income and 
number of dependents. The Sheltered Workshop, througti.contract with a private employer, 
allows the client to participate in an actual work situation. . . ' 

To assist in training, the Atlanta Area Technical School donates an instructor to the 
Center. 

JOB BANK The culmination of the evafuation/tralnlng- program of the Center Is 
assistanbe In finding suitable employment. The Center has a computer tie-ln with the 
Georgia Department of Labpr Job Bank, and positions listed With DOL are discussed with 
the client. The Department of Labor also provides a full-time counselor who is assisted by 
several .interview aides. ' . , 

^ Exhibit 24 illustrates the departments and program sections of the Atlanta Rehabilitation 
Center. 

In 1972, the State of Georgia passed the Reorganiiation Act which created the Georgia 
, Department of Human Resources (DHR): This umbrelia department combined programs 
dealing with five major human services. These program areas aro physical health', mental 
health, vocational rehabilitation, indome maintenance, and social services. 

The Reorganization Act cphsoiidated and merged into the Georgia Department of Human 
Resourcei the following agencies: ! . 

• Division Of Vocational Rahabilltation (formerly under the Dipartment of Education)/ - 

• Dapartment of Public Healthy , - . , ^ 

• Dapartment of Family and Chlldran Serviees; v . 

• State Board for Children and Youth ' ' - 

• State Commission on Aging; 

• Counoil on Aging; , »V 

• Commiision^on the Status of V^fomsn; ^ 
Georgia Factory for the f llnd;- and 

• Radiation' Control Council. 

Under thapepartment of Human Resources, Jhe Division of Vocatlonai Rihabilltatlon 
continuad to provide sarvicaa to persona (16 yeafi or older) with substantial mental or 
phyaical haridlcaps to enrfployment. However, through the transfer of Vocational 
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FROM CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES 



Rahabintatlon from the Department of Education to the bepartment of Human Resourcis, 
the DIvliion, and aubsequently the Atlanta Rehabilitation Center, was abl© to coordinate 
Its activities with related human service programs such as: 

• Benefits paymenti to hahdioapped clients; 

• Mental health screening; and 

• Physical health treatment. 

Exhibit 25 Illustrates the Department of Human Resourcei dlvlsioni with which the Center 
coordinates for service delivery, ^ " 



PLANNING 

The Department of Human Resources has created a State Development Policies Plan 
which compiles State policies related to human services provided by DHR agencies and 
local governments. The overall goal of the plan Is; "For each Georgian, the fullest possible 
development of Individual potential for self-^fulflliment and for productive and responsible 
•participation In society/' This goal Is sabdivided into six program objectives with an 
identification of the appropriate program and an assessment of current and future needs 
(service and funding). . 

The six program objectives Include: 

• To provide flnancjal assistance and basic servlcei to eligible aged, blind, disabled, 
unemployed, needy families with dependent children, and Cuban refugees; ^ ■ 

• To promote good mental health for all Qeorglans through readily accessible services 
in a variety of environments, community and Institutional, according to need; 

• To foster a uniformly satisfactory state of health for Georgia through comprehensive 
areas service and through su/velllance and preventive measures; 

• To provide comprehensive social services to meet human needs throughout the State; 

• To assist the physically and mentally handicapped,\publlc offender, and AFDC 
recipients to achieve self support and gainful employment; and 

• To Improve the management, administration, program content, and service delivery 
system of the Department through Improvement of executive direction and 
administrative support, 

These program objectives influence the development of coordinrfed services through 
Jhe Atlanta Rehabilitation Center and other DHR facilities, ^ 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Through the Economic Opportunity Atlanta Board, citizens were provided an opportunity 
to review the proposed facility application and provided operational recommendations 
during the first three years of operation. . 

During the 1969 to 1972 period under State operation, there was little participation by 
citizens in operation or evaluation of the.Centen However, citizen participation increased 
with the 1972 redrganizatlon. 

The Department of Human Resources has two entry points for public participation In the 
planning process. The first Is the Depaftment of Human ReLiources Board composed of 15 
individuals. Board members are apqinted by the Governor and are responsible /or.the. 
establishnient of policy for the'Departmerit. Board members are largely representative of 
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FROM CATEGORICAL SERVICES TO INTEGRATED PROGRAMS: FOUR LOCAL APPROACHES 

organiied profeasional and coniumsr groups. By law, five of the 15 membtrs must be 
practiqmg.phyilelans. / * h - ' ^ 

In addition, the Department hfa ereated a seriei of 20 advlaory Gouncili, These counella 
are CQmpoaed of private and profeasional indivlduala appointed by the Commraaioner and 
Board pf the Department. Advlsoiy cqunclls exist in responae to Fedefal funding 
' requinementa in such areaa as eomprahenaive health planning, emergency health aervicea, 
-medical faoilites and Medicaid. ^ 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Advlaory Council assiata the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Director in program and policy development The Vocational Rehablitatlon Advlaory Cpuncll 
Is compoaed of 15 Indivlduala repreaenting buslneaa, Industry, higher education, medical- 
psychologlcai-psychiatrjo groupa, and consu mera (individual clj enta or ad^pcacy groupa). 
The AdviaoiSrCouncil reviews program propoaala and current vocational rehaBfntallQTi^~^ 
services and makes recommendationa to strengthen the program and make it more 
neaponslve to client needa/ * ^ ' 

Although the Director of the Atianta Rehabilitation Center does not deal directly with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Adviaory Council, the recornmendatlona of the Cotincil filter down 
to the Center Director through the DHR Director and the Deputy Director of Facilities. 

CpORDINATlbN 

Internal coordination maintained through central. Intake and central information and . 
referral by counselorap team casework, and case conferences, - 

The client is asalgned a counaeldr who followa the cllept through the entire evaluation/ 
education/training job development process, - . 

If the client requirea additional aervicea (e^gn medical treatment), the counselor refera 
him to a resource and coordinatea the transfer of pertinent client Iriformatlon between the 
Center and the other agency. 

The counselor works In concert with the" other staff (e.g,* caseworker. Job placenient 
counselor, vocational evaluator^ etc) to ensure the client receives the full range of . . 
necessa»7 services provided by the Center. 

The staff members of the case teams Jointly develop a recommanded program for the 
client, periodically evaluate the client's progress, and shSre information on client 
background, testing results, etc. . / 

The staff periodically meets to discuss problem cases In a case conferencf , Of particular 
benefit Is the Center*s position within the Department of Human Resources whereby ^ . i 
other DHR staff can be pulled into case conferencesi^For example, the local Department' 
of Family and Children Servidea (Welfare) caseworker dealing with the family of a client 
could provide inslgrit into the clienra background or problema related to his handicap, 
^To strueture the coordination among humin service delivery agencies at the Sta|e 
and local levels, DHR has instituted human services area coordination teams Jn various 
parts of the State. The teams provide cobrdlnatidn of human services through monthly 
meetings, a human services coordinator and joint planning staff. The Division of 
Voqational Rehabilitation has a representative who deals withlhe Atlanta^Center on the 
the Fulton^County and DeKalb County Subarea Human Services Coordinating Teams. 
. Until recently, the Fulton County Human Services Coordinator (head of the teani) 
maintained hn office in the Center thus facilitating day-to-day coordination ^etween the 
Center and other human service agencies. / ' % - ^ 
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FUNDING , 

State 'appropriations initiated in 1969 tiave steadily increased while Federal grants have 
been reduced. Currant funding Includis: . . . ■ 

Federal training serviofl^fant — $ 275,000 

State appropriations ~ 306,000 

Title XX — - 364,000 ■ 

, Basic Support (Sectidn 110) — 471 ,000 

■ ' TOTAL .— $1>1 6,000 

PACILITATORS AND INHIBITORS 

T he lack Qf comprehensive, gentr alfeed eyaluat iori serv ic es wasj he m ajor impetus to 
the iDitiaf development of the Center, Many public and private agencies like theVeterans 
Administration. Housing Authority, Department of Labor, and Urban League evaluajed 
clients especially in relation to employment potentials. However, most agenciea^ not 
have sophisticated staff (e,g.. psychologist and psychiatrist) or testing methods tfr 
adequately evaluate clients. In addition, few rehabilitation programs for handicapped 
(mentally or physically) clients existed. Therefore, many agencies viewed a comprehensive 
evaluation center as vital to their operation. Thus, as a community facilitator, the tOA 
submitted a demonstration grant for establishment of an evaluation center to which public 
• and private agenf 'es could refer clients. •. -v. ^ a 

The Inclusion of the Center in the Division of Human Resources umbrella facilitated 
transfer of staff and coordination of human service components of the State,' For example, 
the Director of the Center works closely with the human services area coordinator as 
discussed in the section on coordination. 

Inhibitors to expanslorr^nd operation included the potential lack of funding following ■ 
the culmination of the deionstration grant and restrictions Imposed by Federal categorical 
grants. The federally required reporting process which requires a great deal of staff time 
reduced staff effectiveness, ThB lack of ownership of the facility haa eliminated the 
potential to renovate the facility (State regulations prohibit renovation of non-State 
facilities) to better accommodate rehabilitation programs. . ^ 

CONCLUSION 

The Atlanta Rehabilitation Center comprehensively, attacks the multitude of problemi 
faced by a handicapped individual. Medical, psychiatric, and psychological evaluation, 
training, education, and job placement services in a single location enable the client o 
attain personal indeperidence. Coordination with other human service agencies (e,g., local 
welfare department) enables the Center to provide a broad Information and referral 
program to complement the services provided at the Center. 
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